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AMONO  great  teachers,  few  are  more  deserving  of  honor  than 
Friedrich  August  Wolf.  “  It  was  he,”  says  the  late  Mark 
Pattison,  “  who  created,  and  who  himself  gave  the  first  examjde 
of,  that  enthusiasm  for  philogical  studies,  which  for  sixty  years  — 
two  generations  —  has  been  the  (juickening  life  of  German  educa¬ 
tion.  *  *  *  Equally  removed  fiom  the  grammatical  pedantry 

of  the  old  schoolmaster  and  the  supeiiicial  Schongeisterei  of  the 
French  Lyceum,  Wolf,  at  once  accurate  and  genial,  struck  a  new 
and  original  path.”  And  he  then  quotes  Wolf  as  follows:  “If 
we  wish  to  raise  the  universities  from  their  present  torpor,  we 
must  begin  by  raising  the  schools.  The  only  way  of  raising  the 
schools  is  to  send  them  better-prepared  schoolmasters.  School 
reform  means  schoolmaster  reform.  When  the  masters  are  better 
able  to  teach,  the  scliolars  will  come  better  prepared  to  the  uni¬ 
versity.” 

1  have  ever  been  ready  to  accept  Wolf  as  one  of  my  masters, 
and  in  nothing  does  he  seem  more  worthy  to  be  followed  than  in 
the  dictum  just  quoted.  It  is  all  very  well  for  the  university  and 
the  college  to  jilot  and  plan,  but  they  reckon  without  their  host 
if  they  cannot  command  the  support  of  schoolmasters  and  cannot 
inspire  them  with  their  own  sjiirit  of  [irogress  and  reform.  The 
relation  is  not  one  of  causation,  but  of  condition.  The  university 
and  the  college  are  conditioned  by  the  preparatory  school.  The 
relation,  indeed,  is  one  of  interaction  of  causes,  but  in  this  genera- 
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tion,  when  free  wUl  is  so  closely  connected  with  free  iront^  the 
college  must  be  careful  to  commend  every  step  which  it  takes,  not 
merely  to  the  people,  hut  specifically  to  the  masters  of  schools. 
Of  course,  I  am  not  playing  the  part  of  a  discoverer  in  making 
this  statement.  I  am  sure  that  every  schoolmaster  lias  long  since 
come  to  a  very  full  appreciation  of  this  condition  of  things. 
Indeed,  it  is  very  much  better  apjneciated  and  understood  in  the 
school  than  it  is  in  the  college.  There  was  a  time  when  the  col¬ 
lege  spoke  with  anthorit}'  and  when  the  masters  of  our  schools, 
graduates  themselves  of  this  or  that  institution,  ghully  liarkened 
unto  the  voice  of  their  a/i/ia  muter;  and  when  the  college  said: 
“Come  U[)  higher,”  the  schoolmaster  said:  “Yea,  gladly.”  And 
when  the  schoolmaster  said :  “  Reach  out  more  broadly,”  he  took 
it  back  with  ecjual  alacrity,  if  his  venerable  mother  frowned  but 
the  least  bit.  Hut  now  that  our  schoolmasters  are  so  many  and 
so  mighty  in  the  land,  and  of  so  many  antecedents,  or  in  some 
ca-ses  it  may  perchance  be  of  so  few,  and  no  man  can  tell  any 
more  than  he  can  of  the  wind  which  bloweth  whitlier  it  listeth, 
whence  they  have  come,  or  whither  they  will  go  ;  it  is  a  fortunate 
circumstance  that  associations  of  heads  of  colleges  and  of  schools 
have  taken  in  hand  the  great  j)roblem  of  giving  a  purpose, 
especially  to  our  secondary  education,  and  no  one  hails  the  results 
with  greater  delight  than  I. 

Since  the  school  conditions  the  college,  and  the  schoolmaster  is 
an  invariable  factor  in  every  problem  which  the  college  has  to 
solve,  it  is  especially  desirable  that  the  school  and  the  schoolmaster 
should  be  re{)resented  as  a  known  quantity.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  of  talk  at  jnesent  of  a  good  time  coming,  when  the  school 
and  the  college  and  the  profe.ssional  school  shall  be  fitted  together 
with  perfect  and  un jarring  symmetry  ;  when  the  school  will  teach 
neither  too  little  nor  too  much  as  a  preparation  for  college,  and 
the  student  will  pass  from  the  one  to  the  other  without  conscious¬ 
ness  of  a  hiatus  in  his  training.  It  is  sometimes  a  little  puzzling 
to  determine  which  pre{)aration  has  the  worse  influence  on  a  col¬ 
lege  student  —  the  inferior  or  the  excessive.  I  am  sometimes 
tempted  to  believe  that  the  average  boy  is  better  off  with  one 
“condition,”  than  he  is  if  one  term  in  advance  of  his  class. 
While  human  nature  is  human  nature,  some  schoolmasters,  in 
their  over-anxiety  to  win  repute  by  the  excellence  of  the  entrance 
examinations  passed  by  their  students,  will  overreach  themselves 
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by  throwing  the  teniptation  of  a  term  of  loaiing  in  the  way  of 
students  and  so  will  lose  the  initial  good  by  the  decline  of  the 
student’s  work.  Then,  too,  one  schoolmaster  complains  that  his 
boys  are  not  doing  well  because  the  standard  is  too  low,  when  at 
the  very  same  time  there  will  he  a  dozen  others  com})laining  that 
their  boys  were  conditioned  and  that  the  standard  is  too  high. 
How  to  strike  the  mean  between  these  two  extremes  is  sometimes 
dillicult  to  determine,  d'he  friction  occasioned  by  it  is  always 
unfortunate,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  to  entirely  eliminate  it. 
Ambitious  [)rincipals  in  prosperous  and  wealthy  schools  will  push 
their  standard  pro[)ortionately  to  the  elevation  of  the  college 
admission  ;  while  e(pially  good  teachers,  handicapi)ed  by  want  of 
means  and  want  of  good  material,  are  inevitably  forced  to  drag 
behind.  Now  there  are  three  or  four  problems  which  are  burning 
questions  in  the  educational  world,  and  their  ultimate  solution 
rests  not  a  little  in  the  hands  of  tlie  schoolmasters. 

In  the  first  place,  tlie  conflict  between  the  numerical  and  the 
intellectual  standards  is  one  of  the  gicat  perils  of  the  period. 
What  is  to  become  of  higher  education  if  numbers  are  to  be  the 
criterion  of  excellence  ?  d'his  unfoi  tunate  condition  of  affairs 
which  is  to  be  found  so  widely  to-day,  is  one  of  the  conditioning 
influences  in  the  })roblem  of  the  standard  of  admission.  A  great 
number  of  students  sli[)  out  of  school  and  into  college  long  before 
they  are  ready  for  college,  simply  because  the  faculties  lack  the 
courage  to  refuse  any  reasonably  satisfactory  a})plication.  Now 
and  again  we  find  that  boys  have  left  their  schools  against  their 
princii)als’  desire,  and  the  schoolmaster  is  naturally  disgusted  with 
the  college  that  acce[)ts  them,  d’hey  arc  dropped  at  the  end  of 
the  freshman  year.  I)rop[)cd,  not  back  into  school  where  they 
should  have  stayed  for  anothei'  year,  but  into  some  other  college 
deceivetl  by  the  same  desire  for  numbers,  or  into  the  world  with 
the  disadvantage  of  an  incom[)letc  i)i'eparation  for  life.  Just  here 
we  seriously  need  a  distinct  and  definite  understanding  with 
schools  wliich  shall  be  [)Ositive  and  negative  ;  the  college  accept¬ 
ing  the  school  certificate  on  the  one  hand,  and  declining  the  stu¬ 
dent  without  the  school  certificate  on  the  other.  Reciprocity  is 
the  only  condition  of  rccii)rocal  confidence  and  success. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  it  comes  to  a  question  of  raising, 
either  actually  or  nominally,  the  standard  cither  in  school  or  in 
college,  there  should  be  coiipcration.  If  the  school  wishes  to  raise 
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its  standard,  let  it  coininunicate  with  the  eollejjes  to  which  it 
sends  its  students,  and  endeavor  to  secure  a  corresponding  change. 
And  if  the  college  wishes  to  effect  a  similar  change,  let  it  pursue 
a  similar  course.  Of  course,  if  the  school  suffering  from  tlie  same 
disease  of  an  over-desire  for  numbeis  is  seeking  by  its  change  to 
bring  about  a  discrimination  against  neighboring  schools  on  the 
plea  of  inferior  instruction,  mutuality  becomes  im})ossible.  Hut 
why  should  we  not  have  coliperation  and  coiJrdination  ?  Surely, 
there  is  room  enough  and  to  spare  for  all,  and  the  evils  of  com¬ 
petition  seem  to  me  incalculable. 

One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  raising  of  the  standards  is  the 
opposition  of  those  schools  which  lack  proper  facilities  to  make 
the  change.  Even  if  schools  so  situated  were  unsellish  enouoh 
to  forgive  the  injury  thus  unintentionally  caused,  it  takes  quite  a 
while  for  their  students  to  get  in  line  with  their  classes,  thus 
injuring  the  classes  to  which  they  aie  received  under  condition. 
Either  way  there  is  confusion.  Ilow  to  prevent  such  a  contin¬ 
gency  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine.  And  this  leads  me 
to  suggest  that  the  college  may  well  take  care  how  it  jiioceeds 
along  the  line  of  indelinite  elevation  of  its  standards  of  admission. 

The  recent  movement  for  the  shortening  of  the  course  has 
always  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  sort  of  backing  water  rendered  neces¬ 
sary  by  standards  of  admission  lixed  some  time  in  the  past.  Not 
that  I  mean  to  say  that  I  think  the  highest  existing  admission 
reciuirements  are  too  high,  hut  I  do  think  them  too  dillicult,  not 
by  any  means  synonymous  ex[)ressions,  as  may  be  seen  where 
laboiatory  woi'k  is  demanded,  for  which  few  schools  are  e(iui[)ped. 
The  school  must  keep  in  view  the  idea  “that  it  is  not  a  knowledge 
but  a  discipline  that  is  reciuired :  not  science,  but  a  scientilic 
habit;  not  erudition,  but  scholarship.”  Of  course,  a  tirst  class 
man,  no  matter  what  the  position  he  occupies,  tilled  with  the 
desire  to  do  the  l)est  work,  is  constantly  pressed  on  and  scarcely 
resists  the  temptation  to  extend  the  tield  of  his  school  beyond  that 
of  mere  drill.  Hut  the  man  who  yields  to  the  teiiqttation  is  likely 
to  meet  with  the  same  results  as  the  little  boy  who  digs  u[)  the 
seeds  in  his  garden  to  see  whether  they  are  growing  or  not.  One 
of  the  most  freciuent  injuries  to  the  very  best  of  boys  is  to  force 
them  into  too  early  elllorescence.  I'lie  over-mature  schoolboy  is 
apt  to  turn  out  the  under-developed  min.  I  have  always  thought 
that  the  course  should  be  shortened,  not  by  a  reduction  to 
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three  yeiirs  in  college,  hut  by  an  earlier  introdnetion  and  a 
more  steady  devotion  to  tlie  essential  elements  of  a  sound  educa¬ 
tion.  No  hoy,  as  it  seems  to  me,  should  enter  the  freshman  class 
later  than  seventeen,  d’he  majority  should  do  it  at  sixteen.  I 
am  afraid  this  will  he  deemed  heretical.  I  was  early  [)re{)ared  for 
college  myself,  and  1  have  seen  great  numhers  of  hoys  so  {)re[)ared 
without  any  crowding  or  any  injury  to  their  health  or  to  their  men¬ 
tal  develo[)ment.  I  do  not  believe  tliat  the  young  child  is  any  more 
hart  by  being  taught  to  think  early,  than  the  young  horse  is  hurt  by 
being  taught  to  trot  early,  or  the  [)ointer  dog  to  [)oint.  Tliought 
is  the  [)roper  function  of  the  human  brain,  and  it  is  rather  a  (;[ues- 
tion  as  to  the  duration  than  as  to  the  seriousness  of  its  action,  and 
I  am  (juite  sure  that  I  learned  more  Latin  between  the  ages  of  ten 
and  twelve  than  I  should  have  learned  between  the  ages  of  four¬ 
teen  and  sixteen,  had  my  Latin  been  untouched  till  then,  and  that 
with  less  clfort.  And  moreover,  when  the  students  come  to  col¬ 
lege,  coming  as  they  do  from  a  great  variety  of  homes  and  schools, 
they  need  to  be  nnilied  by  at  least  one  year  of  additional  disci¬ 
plinary  instruction,  lint  what  can  we  do  if  the  schoolmaster  does 
not  accept  our  view.  The  (ierinan  the(ny  is  the  early  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  staples  of  education,  but  the  (ierman  gymnasium 
undertakes  to  complete  the  disci[)linary  portion  of  the  child’s  edu¬ 
cation.  We  have  already  accoin[)lishe<l  snllieient  evil  results  by 
our  ill-considered  adoption  of  (Jerinan  methods.  While  I  yield  to 
no  one  in  my  admiration  of  (ierman  scholarshi[»,  I  do  not  believe 
that  (Tcrman  scholars  are  the  highest  product  of  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  civilization,  d'here  is  not  enough  of  the  mind  with  a  broad 
outlook  n[)on  the  world,  with  a  huge  capacity  for  action  and  an 
intinite  degree  of  self-conlidence  such  as  we  find  in  our  own  col¬ 
lege-bred  men,  and  let  me  say  very  plainly  that,  me  Jiatiee,  the 
aim  of  onr  colleges  is  not  to  m  ake  scholai's  in  the  Ciierman  sense 
at  all,  but  to  make  men.  Onr  colleges  are  intended  to  prepare 
men  to  become  scholars,  whether  as  teachers,  as  ministers,  as  law¬ 
yers,  as  doctors,  or  as  engineers.  But  the  average  college  gradu¬ 
ate  at  best  has  only  a  few  scholarly  instincts  whatever  he  may 
think  he  possesses. 

And  lastly,  let  me  say  a  word  as  to  the  differentiation  of  courses. 
Emerson  says  that  “  every  promise  of  the  soul  has  innumerable 
fulfillments.”  'I'he  schoolmaster’s  duty  is  to  let  the  soul  tind  its 
own  development,  and  then  to  help  the  boy  to  choose  the  highest 
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fulfillment.  Preconceived  ideas  on  the  part  of  schoolmasters  in 
regard  to  what  is  and  what  is  not  necessary,  are  exceedingly  injuri¬ 
ous  to  the  young,  and  offer  untold  difficult ies  to  colleges  when  a 
mature  judgment  begins  to  correct  the  unfoi  tunate  influence  of  an 
early  teacher.  Emerson  says,  once  more;  “A  man  is  a  method, 
a  progressive  arrangement,  a  selecting  [)rinciple  gathering  his  like 
to  him.  Wherever  he  goes  lie  takes  only  his  own  out  of  the  mul¬ 
tiplicity  that  sweejis  and  circles  round  him.  lie  is  like  one  of 
those  booms  which  are  sent  out  from  the  shore  on  rivers  to  catch 
driftwood,  or  like  the  loadstone  among  splinters  of  steel.”  I 
should  rather  liken  a  man  to  a  hoy's  pocket,  being  constantly  filled 
uj)  with  all  sorts  of  odds  and  ends  and  undergoing  periodic  dis- 
gorgings  and  gradually  settling  down  to  a  residuum  of  the  more 
valuable,  the  basis  of  selection  being  progressive  with  the  devel- 
ojiment  of  taste  and  judgment.  Or,  to  a  whirl[)ool  in  the  river, 
which  is  constantly  drawing  in  all  sorts  of  material,  but  retaining 
only  that  which  is  most  weighty  and  sinks  deepest.  So  the  boy 
sees  no  use  for  (Ireek,  and  he  wakes  up  some  day  and  finds  him¬ 
self  called  to  (iod’s  ministry  ;  or  he  sees  no  use  in  mathematics 
and  later  develops  a  taste  for  physical  science  ;  or  he  sees  no  use 
in  composition  and  finds  in  after  life  that  he  is  called  on  to  re[)re- 
sent  in  public,  by  tongue  or  pen,  some  great  cause.  'I'he  school¬ 
master’s  duty  to  the  college,  of  course,  is  measured  by  the  [)repara- 
tion  demanded  by  any  one  of  the  courses  whicli  it  offers,  but  it 
has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the  duty  of  every  teacher  was  to 
lay  the  foundation  as  broadly  as  liuman  nature,  and  as  dee|)ly  as 
the  individual  nature  of  the  bov  admits  of. 


CURRENI  METHODS  IN  JiO'I ANICAL  INSTRUC¬ 
TION. 

CONWAY  MACMII.I.AN, 

Unirersiiy  of  MintifSota,  Minnmpolif,  Minn. 

IN  tbe  inaugural  ad<lress  delivered  before  the  Association  of 
Economic  Entomologists,  last  August,  Mr.  James  Fletcher  of 
Montreal,  the  [)resident-elect,  somewhat  ruefully  directs  attention 
to  the  fact  that  while  botanists,  geologists,  and  chemists  meet  with 
a  degree  of  popular  respect,  the  entomologist  is  not  infre(iuently 
an  object  of  vulgar  and  ignorant  derision. 
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The  exj)lanati()n  is  readily  offered  ;  foi-  the  botanist  is  from 
time  immemorial,  connected  in  the  mind  of  the  layman  with 
herbs  and  the  healinjif  art ;  the  chemist  still  linoei-s  in  the  awesome 
penumbra  of  middle-aoe  astrology  ;  the  geologist  suggests  an  en¬ 
chanting  vision  of  gold-mines,  gems,  and  stores  of  hidden  treas¬ 
ure,  but  the  particular  economic  relations  of  the  entomologist 
being  of  newer  growth  are  recognized  the  least.  It  will  scarcely 
be  wise,  however,  for  the  student  of  jdants  in  tlmse  modern  days 
to  congratulate  himself  overmuch  upon  such  an  alliance  with  the 
art  of  medicine.  It  is  a  union  that,  in  the  past,  may  have  Ix^en 
fertile  with  great  good  both  for  medical  and  botanical  science,  but 
it  is  certain  that  the  conce{)tion  of  the  botanist  as  an  herbalist  lies 
near  the  bottom  of  that  dreadful  inertia  which  characterizes  boUin- 
ical  instruction  in  the  Tnited  States,  and  to  a  less  degree  in  (beat 
Britain  and  on  the  ('ojitinent.  Against  the  petrilied  wall  of  pre¬ 
judice  in  favor  of  dignifying  herbalism  with  the  name  of  boUiny, 
it  is  hopeless  to  dash  one’s  head,  (bily  by  the  gradual  downward 
inliltration  of  better,  truer  method  from  the  few  real  centers  of 
botanical  activity  and  progress  can  the  lum[)  of  American  high- 
schools,  academies,  and  colleges  be  leavened. 

Let  us  notice  lirst  of  all  what,  in  general,  is  the  conditioti  of 
botanical  instruction-methods  in  the  United  States,  and  later  an 
attempt  may  be  made  to  explain  how  such  methods  chanced  to 
originate  and  engraft  themselves  with  such  tremendous  vitality 
upon  educational  institutions  otherwise  in  the  line  of  modern  scien¬ 
tific  progress.  In  truth  there  are  in  America  points  of  high  sci- 
entilic  vantage-ground  where  tlanight  along  lines  botanical  is 
active,  where  broatl  minded  ability  has  planned  and  executed  lab¬ 
oratories,  libraries,  courses  of  study,  methods  of  research  and 
communication  which  may  well  invite  comparison  with  anything 
being  done  in  similar  fields  either  in  (iermany  or  in  France. 
Harvard,  Wisconsin,  I'urdue,  Nebraska,  St.  Louis,  are  a  few  of 
the  names  which  suggest  themselves  in  this  connection.  With 
masters  of  their  subject  such  as  (loodale,  Farlow,  Barnes,  Arthur, 
Bessey,  Trelease,  these  and  other  institutions  have  done  much  to 
teach  the  true  implication  of  botany,  ami  are  to-day  bringing  to 
bear  great  influence  for  improvement  upon  the  thousand  other 
institutions  of  less  opixutunity  ajul  more  sluggish  growth  in  sci¬ 
entific  grace.  In  these  few  universities  which  come  by  right  in 
the  first  class — so  far  at  least  as  concerns  the  teaching  of  botany 
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—  there  is  uniformly  present  that  necessary  point  of  view  eni[)lia- 
sized  before  in  the  pages  of  Ki>ijcation.  Plants  are  lield  for  liv¬ 
ing  things  and  are  studied  for  their  own  sake  —  not  as  mere  curi¬ 
ous  puzzles  for  the  systematist.  Physiology,  embryology,  geo¬ 
graphical  distribution,  anatomy,  mor[)hology,  all  have  their  [)laces 
in  the  curriculum,  and  the  student  who  is  fortunate  enough  to 
receive  instruction  under  these  favoring  circumstances  does  not 
fail  of  learning  somewhat  of  the  ways  anti  origin  of  vegetable 
creatures.  Large  names  pass  for  little,  small  {)lants  for  much,  at 
such  a  university.  Systematic  botany  is  not  neglected,  it  is  com¬ 
prehended.  It  needs  but  a  cursory  reading  of  an  address  such  as 
that  of  Dr.  J.  M.  ('oultcr.  President  of  the  University  of  Indiana, 
before  the  section  of  biology  at  the  Washington  meeting  of  the 
Ameri(!an  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  to  perceive 
distinctly  the  vast  dilYerence  which  exists  between  a  true  syste¬ 
matic  botany,  and  that  dismal  petal-pulling  calisthenic  which 
piwses  for  it  in  the  majority  of  .Vmerican  institutions  of  learning. 
Systematic  botany  is  comprehended  at  the  institutions  of  the  lirst- 
class  for  it  is  presented  not  as  the  A.  P>.  (\  of  the  science,  but  as 
the  laborious  after-task  which  should  be  undertaken  only  by  the 
student  whose  intellectiial  grasp  has  been  broadened  and  strength¬ 
ened  by  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  morphology,  einbry- 
ology,  and  anatomy  —  who  has  learned  by  expeiience  something 
of  the  fundamental  rules  of  determining  kinship  between  the  s{)e- 
cies,  gtuiera,  families,  orders  and  classes  of  living  plants,  'riirough- 
out,  the  laboratory-method  is  employed.  Verification  of  state¬ 
ments,  comparison  of  results,  generalization  and  original  investi¬ 
gation  is  insisted  upon  and  the  student  terminates  his  studies,  if 
need  be,  humbly  as  a  student  should,  and  not  arrogantly,  as  a 
finished  botanist  bi;cause,  [lerchance,  he  has  learned  how  to  ana¬ 
lyze  a  dower  and  has  thus  scaled  the  Mont  Plane  of  all  plant 
science.  Not  only,  therefore,  in  these  few  institutions,  is  some 
knowledge  given  of  the  plant-world,  but  also  the  habit  of  scientific 
thought  is  developed  so  that  the  student  who  (‘ompletes  his  course, 
g(M*H  into  the  world  with  openness  and  sympathy  and  breadth  of 
mind,  —  not  hurdened  to  intellectual  extinction  with  the  narrow¬ 
ness  of  unconscious  ignoiance. 

Put  when  one  remembers  that,  of  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
students  who  yearly  jiass  from  the  schoolhouse  door  to  the  duties  of 
a  citizen’s  life,  theie  are  but  a  few  hundred  at  best  who  have  ever 
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liad  the  opportunity  of  meeting  plants  under  these  favoring  con¬ 
ditions  of  introduction  whicli  liave  been  described,  it  is  important 
to  know  what  is  the  manner  of  botanical  instruction  in  the  col¬ 
leges,  academies,  seminaries,  giaded  schools  and  high  schools  of 
the  nation.  C’ertainly  it  is  not  had  in  all.  'hhe  wiiter  knows  of 
plain  district  schools  where  the  children  are  taught  wisely  and 
well  about  the  leaves  and  roots  and  mosses  and  [>utY-halls  which 
may  he  gathered  beside  the  sehoolhouse  steps,  hut  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  number  of  such  modest  schools  ecjuals  that  of  the 
colleges,  leal  and  so-called,  where  discouraging  orthogra{)hical, 
linguistic,  and  etymological  atrocities  are  calmly  perpetrated 
under  the  name  of  botany,  d'he  bright  spots  become  radiant  from 
their  very  scarcity.  They  exist  and  like  truth  itself  are  tiny 
lam{)s  almost  extinguished  by  the  encircling  gloom.  l‘erha})S  a 
description,  not  overdiawn,  of  a  botanical  recitation  from  the 
Darkest  Africa  of  a  fairly  typical  summer  school  for  teachers  may 
not  he  altogether  out  of  place  as  an  illustration  of  what  passes 
for  h(»tany  all  over  these  broad  I'nited  States.  It  is  unimportant 
to  locate  delinitely  this  recitation  either  in  sjiace  or  in  time. 
Doubtless  it  will  he  recognized  all  the  way  from  Maine  to  (’alifor- 
nia. 

(Teacher.)  “  We  will  now  pass  to  the  recitation  in  botany. 
Those  not  in  the  (dass  may  withdraw  foi-  study.” 

(Assistant  with  the  hell.)  “  Ting-ting-ting  I  ”  (An  acute  major¬ 
ity  withdraw.) 

(Teacher.)  ”  We  hav(^  now  to  discuss  the  subject  of  cotyledons. 
What  are  the  primitive  seed-leaves  called?  .Ml  together  now  !  ” 

((’lass.)  ”  ( ’otyledons.” 

(Teacher. )  “  Right  I  The  cotyledon  is  the  })rimitive  seed- 

leaf.  If  there  is  only  one  what  is  the  plant  called?  .Ml  together 
again  I  ” 

(Part  of  the  class.)  “  Monocotyledonous.”  (Some  on  the  back 
seats.)  “  Polycotyledonous,”  “  Polycoletedonous,”  “  .Mollycod- 
dledonous,”  etc. 

('readier.)  “  Monocotyledonous  is  correct.  .Miss  Smith,  can 
you  ex[)lain  the  derivation  of  the  word  ?  ” 

(.Miss  Smith.)  “It  is  from  the  (ireek  and  means  one-cotyle- 
doned.” 

('readier.)  “  lUit  if  there  are  tw'o  cotyledons  what  is  the  plant 
called  ?  ” 
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(M  iss  Smith.)  “  Dicotyledonous,  mcaiiinjr  two-cotyledoned.” 

(Teacher.)  “Also  from  the  (ireek?” 

(Miss  Smith.)  “Yes,  sir.” 

(d'eacher.)  “Very  good:  that  is  sutlicieiit.  Miss.lones!  If 
there  are  more  than  two  cotyledons  what  is  the  plant  called?” 

(Miss  Jones.)  “  I)icM)tyledonous.” 

(Teacher.)  “  No,  that  is  where  there  aie  two  cotyledons.” 

(M  iss  Jones.)  “Oh!  1‘olycoletedonous.” 

(Teacher.)  “Not  polycoletedonous,  but  poli/rotf/ledonouH — it 
in  a  pretty  long  word.” 

(Miss  Jones.)  “  I  meant  polycotyledonous.” 

(And  so  on  for  three-(iuarters  of  an  hour.) 

How  it  is  possible  with  the  world  full  of  living  plants  that  they 
should  be  neglected  for  word-worries  of  which  the  above  is  a  fail- 
example,  would  be  dillicult  to  understand  did  we  not  tix  our  atten¬ 
tion  u[)on  the  fact  that  lK)tany  as  such  has  but  recently  enjoyed 
an  independant  existence  in  America.  It  is  but  lately  that  it  has 
differentiated  itself  from  pharmaceutical  herbalism,  and  it  bears 
the  marks  of  its  serfdom  yet.  Ready  diagnosis  between  the  use¬ 
ful,  the  indifferent  and  the  harmful  herbs  was  essential  to  the 
gatherer  of  roots  for  medicinal  juirposes.  From  this  necessity 
arose  the  various  “  systems  of  })lants  ”  so<*alled,  of  which  the  one 
of  Linnaeus  is  perhaps  the  most  noted  example,  d'he  first  botan¬ 
ist,  Aristotle,  was.  as  in  other  things,  far  ahead  of  his  age  in  his 
attitude  toward  the  plant-world.  He  di<l  not  consider  [dants  so 
exclusively  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  herbalist  as  did  his  fol¬ 
lower,  Dioscorides  —  to  whom  Sprengel,  and  later  (Jray  in  Fng- 
land  ami  Hreene  in  ('alifornia,  liave  referred  many  of  the  Linnaean 
genera.  fhe  diagnosis  so  important  to  the  herbalist  is  of  no  par¬ 
ticular  importance  to  the  botanist.  A  man  might  be  an  excellent 
botanist  without  knowing  one  plant-name  from  another.  Nomen¬ 
clatures  and  diagnoses  are  purely  social  and  economic  in  their 
bearings  :  they  do  not  constitute  the  heart  of  the  science  as  so 
many  seem  to  suppose.  fhe  linn  hold  of  herbalism  u[»on  Ameri¬ 
can  schools  to  the  exclusion  of  botany  is  evidenced  by  the  man¬ 
ner  of  instruction  in  most  of  the  institutions  excluded  from  the 
fii-st-class.  The  whole  course  in  “  botany  ”  is  {)lanned  that,  at  its 
close,  the  pu{)il  may  practice  a  few  diagnoses,  may  ap[»ly  a  few 
binomial  names  and  may  gather  a  collection  of  pressed  tlowers 
which  are  pasted  carefully  in  a  synopsis-book  —  such  as  certain 
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misguided  persons  have  been  unable  to  refrain  from  [uiblisliing  — 
and  the  whole  unfortunate  aff  lir  is  dignitied  as  an  herbarium  and 
is  afterwards  tiled  away  U[)on  some  garret-shelf,  while  its  owner 
does  not  scruple,  when  (piestioned,  to  admit  that  he  has  “had  bot¬ 
any.”  And  he  does  not  think  very  highly  of  it  either. 

In  presenting  such  a  course  as  this  some  text-book  is  necessary, 
from  the  pages  of  which  the  pui)ii  may  memorize  the  names 
which  he  must  employ  in  future  diagnoses.  In  most  cases  a 
glossary  of  terms  is  selected  which  is  cpiite  without  orderly 
arrangement,  but  making  a  great  show  of  system.  The  text- 
lKK)k-glossary  is  condensed  to  the  limit  of  comprehensibility  in 
order  that  it  may  include  all  needed  [)olysyJlahles  for  the  a[){)roach- 
ing  hour  of  trial  when  a  flower  is  to  be  analyzed,  ('onsequently 
the  pupil  is  assured  that  ovules  are  cam[)ylotropous,  anatropous, 
amphitropous,  but  nowhere  is  he  given  the  slightest  insight  into 
the  true  nature  of  an  ovule.  He  will  be  convinced  that  the  leaf 
is  orbicular,  oblanceolate,  spatulate,  palniately  pentafid,  but  he 
will  not  have  the  slightest  intimation  of  how  it  came  to  be  so  or 
why  it  is  so.  All  this  is  certainly  very  important  for  herbalism, 
but  it  is  the  antipodes  of  botaiiy.  At  the  end  of  the  text-book  is 
generally  bound  a  list  of  plants,  particularly  of  the  flowering 
variety,  belojiging  to  an  unnatural  and  limited  area  of  country, 
diagnosed  hriefly  and  imperfectly,  devoid  of  historical,  anatomi¬ 
cal,  physiological,  geographical  detail,  burdened  with  anti<|ue 
unscientific  and  well-nigh  forgotten  nomenclature,  arranged  in  a 
deceptive  and  ex[)loded  order,  free  from  any  hint  of  uncertainty 
or  (juestion  —  all  synonymy,  citation,  and  discussion  being  master¬ 
fully  su[){)ressed, —  breathing  forth  an  indescribable  ermthedra  air 
of  completeness  and  ultimate  authority  calculated  to  deceive  the 
very  elect,  indexed  with  care  in  type  illegibly  minute  and  pre¬ 
faced  with  an  “artificial  key”  which  emphasizes  everything  un¬ 
important  (because  it  ha{)pens  to  be  diagnostic),  and  passes  in 
silence  everything  im[)ortant  —  and  the  whole  indiscrimate,  mis¬ 
leading,  unnecessary  bundle  of  ink  and  paper  is  called  a  “  Hand¬ 
book  of  ('entral  American  Botantf"  ov  something  of  that  kind, 
and  people  believe  that  this  sort  of  thing  really  botany. 

In  all  this  the  influence  of  herbalism  and  pharmacy  is  of  course 
apparent.  Ily  po[)ular  consent  “  botany  ”  is  the  science  of  know¬ 
ing  the  names  of  plants  ;  a  “  text-book  of  botany  ”  is  a  glossary 
of  floral  terminology;  a  “manual  of  botany”  is  a  diagnostic  list 


of  tio\veriug-j)liints  ;  a  ••  botanist  ”  is  an  individual  who  depredates 
about  in  wood  and  meadow,  with  a  tin  candle-box  slnnjr  over  bis 
shoulder  and  an  air  of  always  beinq;  on  the  >i>ii  rire.  With  sneli 
almost  universal  misconception  it  is  no  wonder  tliat  a  few  scien¬ 
tific  botanists  seek  to  abandon  their  lii^bt  name  forever  and  call 
themselves  '*  phytoloj^ists  ”  or  ••plant-biologists.”  The  sensible 
majorit}’,  bowevei',  cannot  follow  the  zoiilonrists  in  this  will-o’tbe- 
wis[)  chase  after  new  and  bigb-sonndin<jf  names,  but  piefei’  to  bring 
yet  more  honor  about  the  name  they  have  borne  so  long  and  time 
has  already  honored.  While  botanists  may  smile  at  the  intellect¬ 
ually  insular  conceit  which  lechristens  zoology,  ••biology  ’ — as  if 
animals  were  the  only  living  things  —  and  this  is  a  practice  which 
obtains  at  institutions  lepntahle  otherwise,  they  cannot  hut  sym¬ 
pathize  with  the  scientific  zoiilogist  who  finds  his  calling  popular¬ 
ly  confused  with  species-mongering  and  hnttei fly-stalking  and, 
shamed  by  his  very  name,  seeks  some  new  apjtellation  to  which  he 
may  im[)ai  t  a  broader  meaning. 

Herbalism  then,  while,  as  Fletcher  indicated,  it  mav  eidiance 
the  herb-gatherer  and  the  botanist  in  the  eyes  of  the  throng  who 
are  pleased  to  call  themselves  [uactical,  is  after  all  the  bane  of 
modern.  American,  botanical  instruction.  To  it  is  due  the  ho[)e- 
lessly  erroneous  conception  of  the  [>lant-world  wliich  is  year  after 
year  offered  to  the  young  of  onr  nation.  To  it  alone  is  due  the 
almost  universal  belief  that  botany  is  a  science  of  diagnoses,  of 
herlegathering,  of  petal-jndling,  of  heiharinm-making. 

To  what  herbalism  as  it  has  triumphed  in  American  botany  may 
l)e  ascribed  is  not  a  diflicnlt  matter  to  determine.  Ever  since  the 
close  <jf  the  last  century  when  Waiter  and  .Marsh  were  publishing 
their  lists  of  American  [)lants,  the  herbalists  have  been  in  the 
saddle.  This  is  partly  the  result  of  necessity  since  England  has 
alway.s,  under  the  infinence  of  the  Kew  botanic  gardens,  tended 
strongly  towards  the  herbalist  conception  while  the  nations  of  the 
continent  have  developed  the  chemico-physical  conceptions,  and 
America  has  derived  most  of  her  educational  machinery  from 
England.  It  is  also  in  part  the  result  of  accident.  .Men  like 
Pursh,  Nuttall,  and  'Forrey  — able  and  brilliant  in  their  specialties 
have  trained  botanical  students,  expended  botanical  endowments 
and  dominated  botanical  thought  in  .Vmerica.  To  the  great  genius, 
transcendent  executive  ability  and  liberal  popular  sui)[)ort  of  a 
few  specialists,  the  country  at  large  owes  its  failure  to  become  en 
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rapport  with  botanical  science  at  the  hi^h-water  mark  such  as  has 
been  reached  at  Berlin,  Leipzij^,  Wurzhurj^,  Baris,  Vienna,  Amster¬ 
dam,  and  Marburg.  l*\)r  many  years  Brofessor  Draper  of  New 
York  ('ity,  was  almost  the  only  man  in  America  who  stood  forth 
prelhninently  as  capable  of  leceivin^  the  message  of  botany  in  its 
modern  sense.  It  is  impossildc  to  speak  of  this  lemarkable  man 
with  too  great  res[)ect.  lie  [)reserved  towaid  the  plant  world  the 
attitude  of  an  investigator  and  considered  plants  as  living  creat¬ 
ures  worthy  of  careful  study,  while  his  coevals  were  all  deep  in 
the  mile  of  specie.s-making  and  herbarium-prowling.  Draper  was 
far  in  advance  of  his  generation  and  his  work  grows  brighter  and 
appears  more  gigantic  as  the  years  go  on. 

d'o  other  and  to  younger  men  was  the  task  allotted  of  deliver¬ 
ing  botanical  science  from  its  long  bondage  as  the  slave  of  medi¬ 
cine.  But  not  all  of  this  younger  generation  struck  off  the  chains. 
Some  —  and  not  the  less  brilliant  men — strove  to  rivet  them  the 
tighter.  It  is  principally  due  to  (Miarles  Bessey  that  the  methods 
of  instruction  in  botany  have  improved  so  greatly  —  es^iecially  in 
the  western  universities  —  in  .\merica.  Bessey  early  came  under 
the  intluence  of  the  great  (fcrman  originators  of  our  modern 
views  botanical  and  resolved  to  bring  to  American  students  some¬ 
thing  of  the  inspiration  and  freshness  which  breathes  in  the  pages 
of  llofmeister.  Dr.  Bary,  and  Sachs.  With  such  a  purpose,  and 
avowedly  a  disciple  of  these  misters,  he  brought  out  his  series  of 
text-books,  and  for  the  first  time  put  before  American  students  a 
connected,  logical,  scientific,  and  adeijuate  view  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  I'oi-  the  first  time  ideas  of  anatomy,  morphology, 
homologies,  relationships,  together  with  the  message  of  physiology 
were  put  within  the  reach  of  the  average  American  pupil,  in  a 
wisely  ordered  and  attractive  form.  It  is  not  far  from  tifteen 
years  since  this  was  accomplished,  and  the  last  ten  years  have 
been  the  most  productive  iu  botanical  science  that  America  has 
ever  known.  Berhaps  there  may  not  be  the  giants  in  stature  that 
the  i)ast  has  borne  upon  its  bosom  ;  but  there  have  developed 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  nation  humlreds  of  pa¬ 
tient  observers  striving  in  the  spirit  of  Darwin  to  contribute  each 
his  store  of  truth  to  the  great  temple  which  mankind  calls  knowl¬ 
edge.  To  no  other  one  man  of  our  country  has  this  been  due  so 
much  as  it  has  to  Bessey. 

We  miy  well  believe  then  that  in  spite  of  the  dense  Bhilistin- 
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ism  which  oppresses  so  much  of  American  botanical  method  and 
instruction,  tliere  is  a  day  of  greater  im[)rovement  not  far  in  the 
future.  VV'hen  that  day  has  come  we  sliall  see  the  end  of  the 
herbalist-regime.  Botany  will  be  yet  more  emancipated  from  the 
realm  of  tlie  so-called  “•practical”  which  is  the  realm  of  the  ex¬ 
hausted  and  sterile,  and  will  be  free  to  take  its  [dace,  by  universal 
consent,  with  its  kindred  sciences, — geology,  chemistry,  [)hysics, — 
in  the  purer  region  where  there  remains  something  of  [»otentiali- 
ty.  For  in  the  electric  car  of  to-ilay  there  is  but  the  [)ractical 
electric  car,  and  nothing  more  ;  while  in  the  kite  that  Franklin 
flew  was  the  electric  car,  the  telegra[)h,  the  telephone,  the  At¬ 
lantic  cable,  the  arc-lam[),  and  who  can  tell  how  much  beside  ? 

The  true  botanical  method  recognizes  the  true  [)osition  of  the 
[dant.  It  is  not  a  [)uzzle,  a  medicament,  a  source  of  food,  a  shelter 
from  the  storm  alone.  It  is  also  a  living  thing,  a  bundle  of  atoms, 
a  chemical  laboratory  full  of  com[)Ounds,  a  curious  mechanism,  a 
tiny  bit  of  the  earth's  crust,  a  wreath  of  the  [iriimeval  nebula,  a 
portion  of  the  universe.  It  is  as  man  himself  is. 


ME  MO  nr  TRAINING  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

WAI.TKH  VAi  r.UAN,  MONTHKAI.. 

ri'TO  many  of  those  who  have  considered  the  matter  it  must 
-L  have  seemed  strange  that  no  efforts,  well  directed  or  other¬ 
wise,  have  been  made  to  introduce  into  our  [)ul)lic  schools  the  sys¬ 
tematic  training  of  the  memory;  by  which  is  meant  something 
very  different  from  any,  and  every,  artificial  system  of  memory- 
aiding.  A  glance  at  the  history  of  mnemonics  is  suflicient  to  show 
us  that  not  one  of  the  systems,  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge, 
has  had  more  than  a  tem[)orary  success  —  and  that  undeserved. 

How  old  is  the  use  of  artificial  aids  to  the  memory  we  cannot 
tell.  Fre([uent  references  in  I’lato  and  Aristotle  warr.int  the 
assertion  that  it  was  mnch  favored  by  the  (fieek  so[)hists,  and  we 
have  the  authority  of  Cicero  and  Fliny  for  saying  that,  in  their 
time,  the  Romans  attached  considerable  importance  to  the  art,  the 
last  named  writer  giving  enviable  notoriety  to  one  Metrodorus,  of 
whom  he  said  that  “he  heanl  nothing  that  he  did  not  remember.” 
Hut  in  the  time  of  (^uintillian  the  art  decayed,  and  we  hear  little 
or  nothing  of  it  again  until  the  thirteenth  century,  when  Roger 
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Bacon’s  Do  Arte  Momorativa,  and  many  other  treatises  on  the  art 
were  pnhlished.  From  tliat  time  to  the  present  the  art  has  received 
attention  only  hy  tits  and  starts,  as  when  public  curiosity  has  been 
awakened  hy  the  writings  of  a  Bichaid  (irey  or  a  Wincklemann 
(who  introduced  the  method  of  ^ivinjT  letters  to  tigures  so  as  to 
express  dates  and  numbers  hy  words),  or  when  astonishment  has 
been  tem[)orarily  excited  by  the  mnemonical  feats  of  a  Petrus  de 
Ravenna  or  a  Lambert  Sehenkel.  In  recent  times  the  “  Memory 
and  the  rational  meanx  of  improving  it  ’’  of  Dr.  Fdward  Pick  gaineil 
a  wide  circulation  ;  and  (piite  lately  one  Professor  Loisette,  hail¬ 
ing  from  London,  must  have  reai)ed,  and,  for  all  I  know  to  the 
contrary,  may  he  reai)ing  still,  a  rich  harvest  from  that  field  of 
gullables,  the  British  [)uhlic. 

Generali}',  it  may  be  stated,  some  Simonidean  feats  every  now 
and  then  notwithstanding,  that  every  method  of  artificially  aiding 
the  memory  has  failed,  and  rightly.  They  have  failed,  first,  be¬ 
cause  they  were  not  founded  on  any  rational  or  natnial  basis, 
and,  secondly,  because  to  acipiire,  and  be  able  to  readily  apply, 
any  one  method  would  entail  as  great  an  effort  and  expenditure’ 
of  time  as  a  man  of  ordinary  capacity  would  make  in  getting  a 
good  grasp  of  one  or  more  of  the  various  branches  of  knowledge. 

dearly  then  we  cannot  look  to  any  method  now  known  to  us  of 
artificially  aiding  the  memory  as  the  means  whereby  to  compass 
the  end  in  view,  and  we  have  to  fall  back  on  the '  resources  of 
nature  to  find  what  we  want. 

.Memory  may  be  said  to  com[)rise  three  components  :  reception 
and  retention  ;  reproduction  ;  and  localization,  or,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  recollection.  The  first  two  are  innate  in  the  normal  man  ; 
the  last  is  a  [mrely  jisychological  and  subjective  faculty.  To  put 
It  in  another  way  — which  may  not  be  the  le.ss  forcible  because, 
perhaps,  umscientific  —  the  brain  receives,  through  the  nervous 
system,  certain  impre.ssions,  and  retains  all  tho.se  impressions  in 
much  the  .same  way  as  a  sheet  of  blotting  paiier  receives  and 
retains  the  im[»re.ss  of  an  india-rnhher  marking  stamp  —  Imt  with 
this  difference,  that  the  brain  iniinessions  are  subject  to  reproduc¬ 
tion  ;  and,  as  the  impre.ssions  on  the  blotting  paiier  are  more  or 
less  distinct  in  proportion  to  the  force  employed  in  making  them, 
so  the  impre.ssions  on  the  brain  are  more  or  less  clear  and  well- 
defined  in  proportion  to  their  vividne.ss  at  the  time  of  reception. 
Again,  in  like  manner  as  the  blotting  paper  retains  all  the  inipres- 
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sions  made  on  it  so  does  the  brain  ;  and,  as  in  both  eases  im{)res- 
sions  may  be  made,  wbicli  overlap,  and  lie  upon,  or  adjaeent  to, 
other  imj)ressions,  it  is  the  [)o\ver  of  localization,  or  recollection, 
which  is  employed  in  hrincfin^.  as  it  were,  to  the  surface  the  out¬ 
line  of  any  one  or  more  individual  impressions. 

That  it  is  more  correct  to  speak  of  memories  in  this  connection 
than  of  memory,  and  that  impressions  are  rather  stored  in  cells 
than  impressed  (though  that  also),  I  am  aware;  and  even  though 
it  is  highly  probable  that  my  illustration  in  otlmr  respects,  will  not 
receive  the  assent  of  scientitic  men,  yet  the  principle  involved  in 
it  is  essentially  the  true  one,  and,  in  default  of  a  better,  it  must 
serve  my  purpose. 

Of  the  three  com[)oneuts  let  us  direct  our  efforts  of  improve¬ 
ment  to  that  which  affords  us  the  greatest  scope.  Reception  and 
retention,  and  reproduction  are  natural  functions  of  the  human 
brain,  and,  in  the  healthy  man,  with  the  menH  mna  in  corpore 
mno,  it  is  right  to  assume  that  they  are  pro{)erly  developed,  and 
that  their  oj)eration  is  perfect.  It  may  he  said,  nay,  it  is  said,  that 
the  receptive  and  retentive  faculties  of  particular  individuals  are 
greater  than  those  possessed  by  the  majority  of  tluur  class.  We 
speak  of  .Mr.  A.  or  .Mr.  H.  having  a  lu-ri/  retentive  memory  —  and, 
perhaps  this  is  true,  though  it  is  certainly  (piestionahle. 

Upon  examination  it  will  probably  be  found  that  the  receptive 
powers  of  Mr.  A.,  though  a{){)areutlv,  are  not  really,  above  the 
average,  hut  that  he  gains  his  advantage  by  more  concentrated 
attention,  and  closer  olwervation  ;  and  that  the  retentive  power  of 
Mr.  li. — and  this  is  obviously  easy  of  demonstration — obtains 
its  comparative  lustre  only  by  his  faculty  of  h*cali/.ation  or  recol¬ 
lection  being  well  exercised  and  developed. 

Regarding  this,  the  notice  of  the  feats  of  some  well-known 
giant  memories  is  instructive  and  interesting.  Cyrus  is  said  to 
have  known  the  name  of  every  soldier  in,  what  was  in  his  da3%  an 
enormous  army.  Euler,  after  he  became  blind,  could  re{)eat  the 
whole  of  Virgil’s  Aeneid.  Magliabechi  performed  au  astonishing 
feat:  after  reading  and  returning  a  borrowed  manuscript  to  the 
owner,  the  latter  pretending  that  it  was  lost,  begged  him  to  write 
out  as  much  of  it  as  he  could  remember  ;  and  his  re<iuest  was 
granted  by  Magliabechi,  unassisted  except  b}"  moinoiy,  writing  it 
in  its  entirety.  Seneca  could  rej)eat  two  thousand  words  after  a 
single  reading ;  Scaliger  a  hundred  verses  or  more  ;  but  both  sink 
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into  insigniticance  wlien  compared  with  the  boy  hailing  from  Corsi¬ 
ca,  who  could  repeat  forty  thousand  words,  sense  or  nonsense, 
backwards  or  forwards,  after  hearing  them  once.  John  Fuller,  a 
land  agent  of  the  County  of  Norfolk,  could  correctly  write  out  a 
sermon  or  lecture  after  hearing  it  once  ;  and  one  Robert  Dillon 
could,  in  the  morning,  repeat  six  columns  of  a  newspaper,  which 
he  had  read  the  preceding  evening.  Most  wonderful  of  all  was 
George  Watson,  who,  while  in  all  otlier  respects  the  type  of  the 
hobbledehoy  and  country  bum[)kin,  could  tell  the  date  of  every 
day  since  his  childhood,  and  how  he  occupied  himself  on  that  day. 
Porson  had  the  Greek  authors,  book,  chapter,  verse,  and  line,  at 
the  tip  of  his  tongue.  Mezzofanti  is  said  to  have  known  seventy 
different  languages  and  dialects,  and  upon  one  occasion  to  have 
succeeded,  after  twenty-four  hours  study,  in  readily  conversing  in 
a  language,  which  hefore  was  entirely  unknown  to  him,  and  which 
seemed  totally  different  from  all  he  possessed.  An  old  beggar  of 
Stirling,  some  sixty  years  ago,  yclej)t  Hlind  Alick,  knew  the  whole 
of  the  Bible  by  heart  so  that  he  could  give  verse,  chapter,  and 
lK)ok  for  any  (|Uotation,  or,  vice  versa,  correctly  give  the  language 
of  any  given  verse.  'I'liese  instances  could  be  multiplied  ;  and 
many  well  known  names  will  doubtless  rise  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader.  Who  does  not  remember  the  uni(jue  powers  of  Macau¬ 
lay  ?  In  a  different  catagory  must  be  placed  the  calculating  boy, 
who  “  saw  his  sums  as  in  a  vision,”  and  the  marvellous  blindfold 
chess-player  of  Morphy,  Rlackburne,  and  others. 

The  foregoing  suggests  one  or  two  remarks.  It  is  seen  that 
men  of  low  station,  cotuparatively  uneducated  and  illiterate,  have 
shared  with  others  known  to  fame  for  their  intellectual  powers  the 
possession  of  an  abnormal  memory  ;  from  which  it  may  not  un¬ 
reasonably  be  argued  tliat  tliey  were  gifted  by  nature  from  the 
first,  with  a  faculty  of  recollection  abnormally  developed.  It 
would  also  ap{)ear  that  the  memories  of  nearly  all  1  have  men¬ 
tioned  were  noticeably  strong  only  in  one  direction.  It  is  not 
recorded  of  Mezzofanti  that  he  remembered  so  quickly  other 
things  than  languages,  while  we  know  that  Poison’s  memory  was 
sometimes  notoriously  weak,  when  he  had  not  to  do  with  his  lie- 
loved  idols,  the  ilead  languages.  Macaulay  perhaps  displayed  the 
best  developed  memory,  equal  in  all  its  parts,  exercised  in  every 
direction.  Settiim  aside  the  exercise  of  attention  and  observa- 
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of  impressions  and  tlieir  vividness,  how  do  we  know  tlien  that  it 
was  the  faculty  of  recollection  which  enalded  these  men  to  shine 
above  their  fellows  ? 

We  have  clear  [)roof  of  it.  If  Mr.  C.,  an  intelligent  man,  who 
has  a  weak  memory,  reads,  let  us  say,  a  chapter  of  the  Bible,  he 
may  not  be  able  to  quote  correctly  any  connected  ten  words,  but 
let  any  one  misquote  a  verse  of  that  chapter,  and  Mr.  (\,  though 
he  may,  or  may  not,  then  recollect  the  right  version,  will  at  once 
remember,  and  point  out,  that  the  one  given  is  incorrect.  Again, 
who  of  us  does  not  often  experience  an  inability  to  remember  the 
particulars  of  some  more  or  less  important  event  in  which  we  were 
concerned,  even  after  strenuously  searching  the  memory  for  it ; 
some  kind  friend  mentions  but  one  little  fact  connected  with  it, 
when  the  scene,  the  event,  and  the  circumstances  —  often  trivial 
and  of  no  account  —  are  recalled,  as  it  were,  in  a  flash. 

It  being  then  the  power  of  recollection,  the  subjective  faculty, 
that  we  must  set  about  im})roving,  what  method  shall  we  adopt? 
and  how  may  it  be  applied  to  the  best  advantage  in  the  public 
schools?  These  are  two  very  distinct  questions;  the  ease  with 
which  we  can  answer  the  one  is  balanced  by  the  <lifliculties  sur¬ 
rounding  a  [)ractical  solution  of  the  other.  I  propose  shortly  to 
speak  of  them  in  their  order.  But  first  what  is  the  condition  of 
the  memory  of  the  average  individual,  child  or  adult  ?  I  fear  that 
most  of  us  can  truthfully  but  echo  what  Montaigne  said  of  his 
own  :  — 

“  Memory  is  a  faculty  of  wonderful  use,  and  without  which  the 
judgment  can  very  hardly  perform  its  oflice  ;  for  my  part,  I  have 
none  at  all.  What  any  one  will  propose  to  me  he  must  do  it  by 
parcels,  for  to  answer  a  speech  consisting  of  several  heads  I  am 
not  able  ;  I  never  receive  a  commission  liy  word  of  mouth  with¬ 
out  a  note-book.  And  when  I  have  a  sjieech  of  conseijuence  to 
make,  if  it  be  long,  1  am  reduced  to  the  miserable  necessity  of 
getting  by  heart,  word  for  word,  what  I  am  to  say.  I  should  oth¬ 
erwise  have  no  manner  nor  assurance  from  fear  that  my  memory 
would  play  me  a  slippery  trick.  The  more  I  distrust  it,  the  worse 
it  is ;  it  serves  me  best  by  chance ;  I  must  negligently  solicit  it, 
for,  if  I  {iress  it,  it  is  astounded, and  all  at  once  l)egins  to  stagger; 
the  more  I  sound  it  the  more  it  is  per[»lexed ;  it  serves  me  at  its 
own  hour,  not  at  mine.” 

Allowing  the  margin  that  we  usually  and  indulgently  do  to  this 
writer,  who  sacrificed  much  to  the  honor  of  wit  and  the  glory  of 
epigram,  we  may  say  with  authority  that,  if  these  words  were  true 
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of  him,  they  are  also  true  of  the  vast  majority  of  us  —  if,  indeed, 
they  are  not  more  a{)[)lical)le  to  that  majority  than  they  were  to 
him.  It  is  then  the  memory  so  constituted  for  which  we  must 
seek  a  method  of  improvement  —  this  condition  of  tlie  localizing 
faculty  that  we  must  seek  a  means  of  avoiding.  To  diligently 
search  for  and  apply  that  method  and  those  means  is  so  obviously 
imperative  that  one  would  suppose  the  efforts  of  every  one 
entrusted  with  the  noble  work  of  education  to  have  been  early 
and  strenuously  exercised  in  that  direction.  If  so,  those  efforts 
have  been  startlingly  barren  of  fruit ;  the  practical  result  may 
perha[)s  be  mathematically  expressed  more  exactly  by  a  minus 
quantity  than  by  zero. 

Unfortunately  (to  para[)hrase  the  words  of  another)  teachers 
generally,  forget,  if  they  ever  knew  it,  that  their  duty  consists  of 
traininf/.,  not  of  mere  tellint/.  The  one  result,  calling  for  any 
notice,  is  the  learning  by  rote  prevailing  in  most  schools,  and  this, 
in  its  method,  employment  and  effect,  is,  I  venture  to  think,  so 
bad  as  to  be  the  ecpiivalent  of  a  minus  quantity.  Montaigne  says 
“Scavoir  par  c<eur  n’ est  pas  scavoir”;  and  Herbert  S{)encer,  than 
whom  no  one  is  a  greater  authority  on  such  matters  :  — 

“  The  rote-system,  like  other  systems  of  its  age,  made  more  of 
the  forms  and  symbols  than  the  things  symbolized.  To  repeat  the 
words  correctly  was  everything;  to  understand  their  meaning 
nothing,  and  thus  the  spirit  was  sacrificed  to  the  letter.  It  is 
at  length  perceived  that  in  this  case  as  in  others,  such  a  result 
is  not  accidental  but  necessary  ;  that  in  [)ro[)ortion  as  there  is 
attention  to  the  signs  there  must  be  inattention  to  the  things 
signified.” 

Hut  of  more  weight  than  Mr.  Spencer’s  dictum  is  the  fact  itself 
that  the  rote-system  in  use  has,  after  an  incredibly  long  trial,  been 
[)roved  to  be  utterly  worthless,  and  has  been  discretlited,  and  dis¬ 
continued,  by  many  teachers,  while  all  distrust  it.  Discarding 
altogether  learning  by  rote,  our  task  is  now  to  find  the  proper 
method  of  inq)roving  and  aiding  the  memory,  i.  e.,  of  strengthen¬ 
ing  and  developing  the  faculty  of  localization  in  the  individual. 
And  we  need  not  go  far  to  search  for  it,  for  the  most  natural  and 
obvious  one  is,  as  it  is  in  so  many  other  matters,  the  [)roper  one. 

Ilering  says  (not  having  it  in  the  original,  I  take  it  from  a 
French  translation)  :  — 
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“  Daily  ex[)erieiice  proves  that  a  muscle  throws  the  stronger  the 
oftener  it  works,  'riie  muscle  fibre,  which  at  first  res{)ou(ls  feel)ly 
to  the  excitiition  transmitted  by  the  motor  nerve,  res{)on(ls  more 
vigorously  tlm  more  freciuently  it  is  excited,  pauses  and  rests  of 
course  being  presu[)posed.  After  each  action  it  is  litter  for  action 
again,  more  ready  for  the  repetition  of  the  same  work,  better 
adjusted  for  the  reproduction  of  tlie  organic  process. 

“  It  gains  more  by  activity  than  by  long  rei)ose.  We  have  here 
in  its  simplest  form  that  which  approaches  nearest  to  [)hysical  con¬ 
ditions —  that  faculty  of  reproduction  wliich  is  found  in  such  com¬ 
plex  shape  in  nerve  substance.  .Vnd  what  we  see  in  muscular 
tissue  we  see  more  or  less  iii  the  substance  of  the  other  organs. 
We  see  everywhere  that  an  increased  power  of  organs  accompa¬ 
nies  an  increased  activity  with  sufhcient  intervals  of  repose.” 

This  dictum  of  Ilering's  is  endorsed  by  the  unanimous  assent  of 
all  men  of  science  ;  by  common  sense  :  and,  better  than  all,  by 
the  imiversal  experience  of  mankind ;  and  to  nothing  could  it  be 
a{)plied  with  more  exactness  tlian  to  the  organs  of  the  brain  and 
the  faculty  of  localization. 

The  functions  of  the  memory  must  be  trained  in  a  mannei'  sim¬ 
ilar  in  all  respects  to  that  employetl  in  strengthening  and  develop¬ 
ing  the  muscles  of  tlie  well-trained,  all-round  athlete,  not,  let  it  be 
observed,  the  athlete,  who  excells  in  one  or  two  exercises  only,  — 
the  specialist  athlete. 

The  athlete  is  dieted  with  suflieient,  and  not  more  than  sulli- 
cient,  of  the  most  wholesome,  nourishing,  and  strengthening  food 
for  giving  perfect  health  to  the  body,  and  su{)j)lying  the  muscles 
with  their  motive  power  ;  so  ought  the  memory  to  be  regularly 
stored,  not  overloaded,  with  that  food  foi'  the  mind,  which  will 
afterwards  best  serve  the  man. 

The  trainer  lirst  exercises  the  would  be  athlete's  muscles  very 
gentl}'  and  freiiuently,  insisting  upon  rest  during  the  intervals  ; 
so  must  the  localizing  faculty  of  the  memory  be  exercised  fre¬ 
quently  and,  at  first,  very  gently  —  coaxed,  not  forced  —  the  inter¬ 
vals  lieing  spent  in  repose.  The  athlete’s  exercises,  from  being  in 
the  beginning  very  gentle  and  fre(|uent,  are  gradually,  very  grad¬ 
ually,  increased  in  violence  of  motion,  and  the  length  of  their  dura¬ 
tion  ;  so  should  the  exercises  of  the  recollection.  It  is  imperative 
that  the  athlete  avoid  overstraining  his  muscles  or  he  will  break 
down  ;  so  must  be  avoided  the  overstraining  of  the  recollection, 
which,  in  its  results,  is  as  bad  as,  if  not  even  worse  than,  the  over- 
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straining  of  the  muscles.  The  athlete’s  exercise  must  he  regular  in 
its  gradation,  that  is,  he  must  not  do  a  very  little  one  day  and  very 
much  another,  hut  pursue  his  course  as  evenly  as  [)ossihle,  with 
neither  too  violent  exertion  nor  too  long  a  rest,  or  Ins  muscles  will 
lose  the  henetit  of  tlie  exercise  ;  equally  regular  and  unbroken  in 
its  periods  of  excitation  and  rest  must  he  tlie  exercise  of  the 
recollection  :  as  its  powers  gain  strength  day  by  day  in  an  imper¬ 
ceptible  quantity,  as  trilling  as  [)ossihle  should  be  tlie  increase  in 
the  task  allotted  ;  and,  if,  iqion  occasion,  it  is  tasked  with  more 
than  ordinary  severity,  it  must  have  a  corresjiondingly  larger 
period  of  rest.  Lastly,  the  exercises  of  the  athlete  must  be  even, 
not  partial,  such  as  will  develop  all  his  muscles  and  strengthen 
all  his  members  ;  similarly  should  the  recollection  be  exercised  in 
relation  to  all  tilings  worthy  of  being  stored  in  the  memory. 

It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  pa[)er  to  go  into  the  minutiae 
of  such  training  —  perhaps  I  have  omitted  even  some  of  the  essen¬ 
tials —  but  enough  has  been  said  to  suggest  to  the  minds  of  all 
the  method  which  I  have  attempted  to  outline  in  brief ;  the 
details,  the  rounding  of  all  its  parts,  and  the  tinish  are  left  for 
more  competent  hands,  lint  carried  out  consistently,  thoroughly, 
and  patiently,  who  can  doubt  of  the  result;  its  incalculable 
advantages  both  as  a  factor  in  education,  and  in  the  struggle  for 
life?  Regarding  it  in  one  aspect  only,  and  that  b}"  no  means  the 
most  inqiortant,  its  enormous  value  as  a  time-saver  is  indisputable, 
and  affords  more  than  suflicient  ground,  if  not  for  its  systematic 
adoption,  at  all  events,  for  a  iiatient  and  thorough  trial  of  it. 

Having  shown  that  the  localizing  faculty  of  the  memory  is  the 
one  for  which  we  should  seek  the  best  method  of  develo{)ment 
and  improvement ;  and  having,  it  is  believed,  found  that  method, 
how  can  it  be  put  to  ju'actical  utility  in  the  [)ublic  schools?  The 
object  of  this  paper  is  to  offer  a  suggestion  upon  this  point,  and 
while  my  remarks  may  ap})ly  to  all  schools  without  discrimina¬ 
tion,  they  are  es{)ecially  intended  for  the  schools  of  the  lower  and 
middle  classes  ;  for  the  students  who  attend  them,  on  the  average 
enjoy  a  shorter  course,  earlier  seek  their  livelihood,  and  have 
less  time  in  after  life  to  devote  to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge,  than 
the  usually  more  fortunate  students  whose  fathers  are  blest  with 
much  bullion. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  unerring  destiny  of  all  reforms  is 
finality ;  and  the  method,  which  I  am  about  to  propose,  of  carry- 
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ing  out  the  one  indicated  is  offered  in  the  Iwlief  that  a  better  one 
will  quickly  be  defined,  and  with  tlie  hope  that  it  will  ere  long  he 
the  means  of  suggesting  the  best.  Several  ideas  more  or  less 
practical,  and  all  attended  by  many  diihculties,  have  occurred  to 
me.  I  give  the  one,  which  I  have  thought  the  least  dillicult  of 
execution  ;  and  most  likely  to  lead  to  practical  results,  though  I 
fear  that,  seriously  considered  with  a  view  to  its  possible  adoption, 
it  may  startle  the  pedagogue  and  violently  disturb  the  stagnant 
mind  of  the  average  schoolmaster.  It  is  this  :  that  each  school 
should  be  provided  with  a  memoiy-master  whose  whole  duty  should 
be  to  train  the  memories  of  all  the  scholars.  That  i)roposition 
looks  very  simple  on  paper  but  I  think  I  hear  liim  of  tlie  stagnant 
mind  saying  “  most  impracticable  ;  surrounde<l  witli  ditlicnlties.” 
Let  me  clear  some  of  them  away,  The  memory-master  need  not 
himself  be  the  possessor  of  an  abnormal  memory,  for  he  will  not 
be  called  upon  to  exhibit  his  own  powers  in  tliat  direction,  but  lie 
must  understand  thoroughly  the  rudiments,  at  least,  of  contem¬ 
porary  science,  physiological,  and  psychological,  of  the  organism 
and  functions  of  the  brain  so  far  as,  if  no  further  than,  they  relate 
to  the  memory.  The  memory-master  need  not  be  a  very  learned 
man.  It  will  be  sullicient  if  he  keep  himself  informed  of  what 
has  been  and  is  being  taught  in  each  class  of  his  school,  and,  him¬ 
self,  keep  abreast  with  that  teaching  ;  not,  in  the  ordinary  school, 
a  hard  task  for  an  ordinary  intelligence. 

The  memory-master  cannot,  of  necessity,  train  the  scholars  indi¬ 
vidually.  Let  him  train  them  class  by  class,  always  remembering 
that  a  class  is  composed  of  individuals,  in  any  two  of  whom  the 
characteristics  are  not  precisely  similar.  His  duties  may  l>e  these  : 
to  exercise  the  recollections  of  the  members  of  each  class  once, 
twice,  thrice,  as  often  as  j)ossible,  in  every  week,  the  exercise 
occupying  from  fifteen  minutes  to  an  hour  in  duration  ;  to  em¬ 
brace  in  his  exercise  not  only  the  instruction  a  class  has  immedi¬ 
ately  before  received,  but  all  knowledge  which  the  members  of 
that  cla.ss  have  at  any  time  acquired,  or  are  supposed  to  have 
acquired,  from  the  lessons  and  instruction  they  have  received  ; 
the  master,  for  example,  (juestioning  one  scholar,  one  moment 
upon  a  problem  of  Kuclid  studied  two  years  before  ;  another  schol¬ 
ar,  the  next  moment,  upon  the  construction  of  a  line  or  verse  of  a 
Latin  author  studied  six  months  earlier;  a  third  upon  some  histor- 
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ical  event  discussed  a  week  ago ;  and  so  on,  constantly  changing 
his  subject  and  dodging  about  the  class,  paying  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to,  coaxing  and  encouraging  the  members  who  display  the 
least  power  of  recollection.  As  a  corollary  of  this,  the  scholar 
must  not  know  the  ground  to  lx*  covered  in  any  exercise,  or  have 
any  inkling  before  hand  of  the  (juestions  to  be  asked. 

If  prizes  are  given,  those  allotted  to  the  scholars  displaying  the 
largest  powers  of  recollection  sliould  be  greatest  in  number  and 
the  most  honorable,  for  the  measure  of  recollection  is  the  meiisure 
of  general  knowledge.  In  schools,  if  there  are  any,  in  which  the 
individual  thought  of  the  scholar  is  called  into  play  recollection 
must,  of  course,  yield  pride  of  j)lace,  but  I  believe  that  such 
schools  are  very  few  and  far  between. 

There  are  schools  whose  funds  are  not  sufhcient  for  the  addi¬ 
tional  burden  of  a  memory-mastei's  stipend?  In  them  let  the 
teacher  of  each  class  conscientiously  perform  kindred  duties. 
The  government,  on  economical  or  other  grounds,  will  not  make 
the  necessary  provision  for  carrying  out  the  reform  in  the  national 
schools?  If,  in  the  private  or  endowed  schools,  the  reform  is 
introduced,  and  is  eventually  endorsed  by  success,  the  government, 
which  is  but  the  creature  of  public  opinion,  must  follow. 

Conceding,  what  is  highly  probable,  that  this  |)lan  for  carrying 
out  the  suggested  reform  is  far  from  being  the  best;  recognizing 
its  imperfection,  the  objections  to  and  the  dilliculties  surrounding 
it,  but  making  allowance  for  the  vagueness,  indeliniteness  and 
want  of  liiush  of  the  outline,  wlu)  will  deny  that  even  this  plan, 
carried  out  thorouglily  and  patiently,  will  indubitably  result  in 
good?  Will  it  advantage  the  scholar  if  his  learning  l)e  more 
thorough  and  his  knowledge  more  abiding;  if  his  time  be  not 
largely  wasted  by  needless  repetition ;  if  he  be  enabled  to  utilize 
the  time  now  wasted,  in  adding  to  his  store  of  mental  wealth  ;  if, 
in  after  life,  he  has  a  well  tiained  memory,  reliable,  agile,  full  of 
resources,  and  ever  ready  to  respond  when  calle<l  upon  ?  Then 
let  this  method  I  have  suggested  be  seriously  and  earnestly  tested, 
or  cast  aside  in  favor  of  better. 
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ELEMENTARY  SCIENCE  IN  THE  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS. 

AUTHl'K  C.  HOYDEN,  A.  M. 

ri^HE  following  is  a  portion  of  the  report  of  a  snlhoominittee 
J-  of  the  New  England  Conference  of  Educational  Workers, 
appointed  to  investigate  the  work  in  elementary  science  actually 
performed  in  the  various  town  systems  of  schools.  This  report 
is  preliminary  and  relates  oidy  to  Massachusetts.  I’wo  cla.sses  of 
towns  are  found,  the  tirst  in  which  the  work  is  limited  to  a  few 
schools,  or  desultory  in  its  cliaracter  varying  with  the  ability  and 
time  of  the  individual  teacher,  d'he  amount  of  tliis  work  is 
increasing  and  it  is  greater  than  most  persons  suppose,  but  it  is 
difticult  to  ascertain  the  results,  except  in  tlie  most  general  way. 
The  other  class  of  towns  re[)resents  the  few  who  have  systematic 
outlines  of  study  in  elementary  science,  special  supervisors  or 
interested  superintendents  capable  of  directing  details,  regular 
meetings  of  teachers  for  instruction  and  <lirection,  and  who  are 
actually  <loing  this  work  as  one  of  the  regular  subjects  in  all  the 
grades. 

.Vs  examples  of  this  .systematic  work,  are  (Quincy  and  Urook- 
line,  each  of  which  has  a  special  supervisor,  trained  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  who  lays  out  the  science  work  in  detail,  prepares  printe<l 
outlines,  meets  the  teachers  of  the  diiTerent  grades  for  instruction 
and  direction,  regularly  ins[)ects  the  schools,  giving  added  sug¬ 
gestions,  and  teaches  the  cliildren  more  or  less  as  deemed  neces¬ 
sary.  .Vmong  the  towns  whose  sn[»erintendents  are  especially 
interested  in  directing  the  work  are  llingham,  Brockton,  Somer¬ 
ville,  (Uinton  and  .Vndov'er  ;  in  these  places  printed  outlines  and 
suggestions  are  given  to  the  teachers  of  the  different  grades,  some 
meetings  are  held  under  the  guidance  of  the  superintendent  or 
experts  invited  from  other  places,  the  work  carefully  watched, 
ami  means  snj)[)lied  as  fai‘  as  po.ssihle. 

It  was  felt  by  the  committee  that  personal  investigation  of  the 
work  in  operation  would  furnish  the  only  reliable  <lata,  accord¬ 
ingly  this  work  has  been  begun  and  this  re[)ort  will  be  limited  to 
the  observations  made  in  four  of  the  [)laces  mentioned  as  intro- 
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duciiig  elementary  science  into  all  the  grades  of  all  the  schools. 
Tlie  direction  of  the  investigation  has  been  threefold  —  Hrst,  the 
lines  of  work  pursued,  what,  when,  and  how  ;  second,  the  relation 
of  the  elementary  science  to  the  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum; 
third,  the  results  observed  by  the  teachers.  We  have  drawn  no 
conclusions  as  yet,  only  tried  to  ascertain  the  facts. 

'riie  sul)jects  used  by  the  teachers  are  al)out  in  tlie  following 
order:  plants,  minerals,  animals,  natural  phenomena,  elementary 
physics  and  chemistry.  ( )f  tliese  the  observation  of  mineials  and 
the  experiments  in  physics  are  limited  mostly  to  the  winter 
months.  Tlie  materials  are  almost  entirely  brought  by  the  chil¬ 
dren,  who  manifest  great  interest  in  their  collections.  In  some 
schools,  teachers  reiiort  over  three-fourths  of  the  children  as  mak¬ 
ing  their  individual  collections,  aside  from  the  “school  collection” 
to  whicli  all  contribute.  In  one  town  the  children  of  all  the 
grades  below  the  high  school  made  collections  of  from  thirty  to 
one  hundred  and  seventy  [ilants  of  the  region,  tinding  the  com¬ 
mon  name,  reiiorting  the  time  of  ilowering  and  the  habitat  and 
observing  the  geneial  marks  of  distinction  of  a  large  proportion 
of  them.  These  plants  in  each  grade  were  kept  in  water  by 
means  of  racks  prejiared  for  the  juirpose,  and  they  furnished  from 
day  to  day  abundant  material  for  observation  and  comparison. 
'I'he  piincipal  subjects  of  plant  work  are  the  common  trees, 
shrubs  and  wild  plants,  their  parts,  especially  the  leaves  and 
flowers,  and  uses  to  man.  Tliese,  with  the  germination  of  seeds 
form  the  spring  subjects ;  while  the  changing  leaves,  fruits  and 
seeds  are  used  in  the  fall,  and  during  the  winter  the  general 
appearance  and  condition  of  the  trees  and  iilants,  tlie  buds  and 
their  arrangement,  the  structure  of  the  stems,  and  the  evergreen 
trees  are  considered.  In  the  case  of  minerals,  those  found  in  the 
quarries,  ledges  and  gravel  hills  of  the  town  are  mostly  used  with 
application  to  the  common  rocks  and  soils,  careful  attention  being 
given  to  the  uses  and  any  industries  based  on  these  materials. 
Among  animals  the  observation  of  domestic  animals  is  used  in  the 
conversational  lessons  of  the  earlier  grades,  outdoor  excursions 
with  the  teacher  to  observe  the  positions  and  habits  of  the  com¬ 
mon  animals,  especially  birds  and  insects,  live  and  mounted  ani¬ 
mals  in  the  schoolroom  for  the  more  careful  study  of  the  parts  in 
the  upper  grades.  In  natural  phenomena,  the  work  consists  of 
w'eather  observation  aiul  record,  changes  in  the  forms  of  water. 
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changes  in  the  position  of  the  sun  and  moon,  tlie  eoinmon  groups 
of  stars,  and  the  clianges  in  vegetation  and  animal  life  in  each 
season.  In  one  town  emphasis  is  [daced  on  the  subject  of  ele¬ 
mentary  physics  and  chemistry  in  the  upper  grammar  grades,  a 
few  trained  teachers  aid  the  others  in  ju'eparing  for  the  simple 
experiments  at  meetings  held  in  the  high  school  laboratory.  Very 
simple  apparatus  is  made  and  used  to  illustrate  the  pressure  of  the 
air,  movement  of  water,  heat,  electricity,  the  common  machines 
and  the  simplest  chemical  changes. 

The  time  given  to  the  science  work  varies  from  ten  or  fifteen 
minutes  per  day  for  direct  observation  in  the  lower  grades  to  a 
usual  recitation  period  in  the  grammar  grades  with  the  direction 
to  use  the  results  of  this  observation  in  other  lines  as  much  as 
possible. 

The  relation  of  the  elementary  science  to  the  other  sul)jects  in 
the  curriculum  is  an  important  question  when  teachers  are  asked 
to  begin  this  work,  and  in  most  cases  it  is  placed  in  the  closest 
connection  with  the  language  exercises  and  drawing.  In  many 
schools  the  “nature  work”  occupies  the  schedule  time  and  forms 
the  basis  of  most  of  the  language  lessons,  preparing  for  the  earli¬ 
est  words  and  sentences  read  and  copied  by  the  little  children ; 
for  the  use  of  special  words  describing  actif)ns,  (qualities  and  com¬ 
parisons;  for  the  grouping  of  sentences  into  simple,  oral  and 
written  descri[)tions  :  for  describing  an  object,  piece  of  apparatus  or 
experiment  according  to  a  definite  order  of  piocedure.  Drawing 
is  used  from  the  lowest  grades,  tracing  and  cutting  animal  forms, 
modeling  fruits  and  seeds,  sketching  leaves,  fruits,  changes  in 
seeds,  the  mingling  of  constituents  in  granite,  groups  of  stars, 
opening  of  buds,  general  appearance  of  trees,  shells,  illustrative 
drawings  accom{)anying  written  descriptions,  and  the  drawing 
of  apparatus  used  in  the  simple  experiments.  The  supervisors  of 
science  consult  with  the  directors  of  drawing  for  the  systematic 
arrangement  of  exercises. 

Observation  exercises  are  used  in  direct  pre[)aration  for  certain 
reading  lessons  and  the  tendency  is  noticed  to  increase  the  amount 
of  supplementary  reading  along  scientific  lines,  many  of  the  recent 
natural  history  readers  being  introduced  for  this  purpose.  Some 
are  cautious  in  using  these  books  for  fear  of  displacing  actual 
observation  by  reading  about  natural  objects.  Similar  connection 
has  been  made  with  geography,  as  for  example,  the  careful  observa- 
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tion  of  specimens  of  sponges  and  corals  preceding  a  reading  lesson 
from  “Our  World."  One  of  the  towns  mentioned  has  made 
especial  application  of  the  nature  work  to  the  geography  in  the 
observation  of  the  weather,  forms  of  water,  soil,  stars,  typical  ani¬ 
mals,  and  the  collections  of  the  products  of  different  countries, 
arranged  to  illustrate  the  different  climatic  effects. 

As  to  the  results  the  teachers  themselves  report  an  increased 
interest  and  belief  in  the  value  of  scientific  olwervation  as  a  basis 
for  other  school  work ;  and  an  earnest  desire  to  improve  their  own 
fitness  is  observed.  The  supervisors  report  a  great  willingness  to 
enter  on  the  work  so  far  as  the  teachers  feel  confidence  in  their 
own  ability.  The  results  noticed  with  the  children  as  reported 
by  the  teachers  may  be  grouped  as  follows  :  —  “A  great  interest 
in  the  objects  about  them  in  nature.”  “  ('hildren  are  using  their 
eyes ;  they  are  (piicker  to  observe  resemblances  and  differences.” 
“  Improvement  in  expression,  both  oral  and  written.”  “  A  better 
understandingof  objects  mentioned  in  other  subjects.”  “  Increased 
power  of  looking  into  things  in  all  subjects.”  “  A  quickening  of 
mental  power  which  ordinary  school  subjects  have  not  given.” 
“  The  drawing  of  natural  objects  has  neutralized  the  tendency  to 
conventionalize  all  drawings  of  objects.”  “  A  greater  readiness 
to  draw  in  other  subjects.”  “  It  has  increased  the  spirit  of  sym¬ 
pathy  between  the  teachers  and  the  ‘dull  ’  pupils.” 

These  reports  are  from  work  personall}’  observed  and  reported 
at  the  time,  and  it  is  the  intention  to  continue  this  kind  of  investi¬ 
gation,  hoj)ing  that  from  it  some  })ractical  conclusions  may  be 
suggested  in  regard  to  what  work  in  elementary  science  may  suc¬ 
cessfully  be  done  in  a  system  of  schools  by  the  ordinary  teachers. 


HALF  AN  HOUR  W  ITH  PLATO 

HAnUIET  M.  KINO,  DAYTON,  OHIO. 

An  I)  now,”  said  Madame  I)e  Stael  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
“tell  me  all  about  the  British  Constitution  in  ten  min¬ 
utes.”  A  few  moments  might  easily  contain  all  that  I  can  tell  of 
Plato  and  his  philoso[)hy,  for,  as  Mr.  Pickwick  said  of  Chinese 
metaphysics,  “It  is  a  very  abstruse  subject  to  one  who  is  not 
favored  with  what  is  called  a  musical  ear,  and  equally  so  to  one 
who  is.”  But  the  praises  of  Plato  have  been  so  often  sung  by 
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louder  harps  than  mine,  that,  if  the  moments  yon  give  me  were 
hours  they  could  he  more  than  tilled  from  the  hooks  written  of 
this  man,  who  has  tuned  the  heart  and  framed  the  mind  of  the 
noblest  of  mankind  for  two  thousand  years  ;  who  stands,  Emerson 
says,  “between  the  truth  and  every  man’s  mind,  making  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  think  on  certain  levels  except  through  him,”  and  he  adds 
that  among  secular  books,  Plato  only  is  entitled  to  Omar’s  fanat¬ 
ical  compliment  to  the  Koran  when  he  said,  “  Hum  the  libraries 
for  their  value  is  in  this  book.”  The  happy  century  into  which 
Plato  was  born  saw  the  perfect  flower  of  (Jreek  culture.  It  was 
the  illustrative  epoch  of  (Jreek  intellect  and  (Jreek  relinement. 
The  youth  of  Plato  was  contemporary  with  that  of  Xenophon  and 
Cyrus  the  younger,  the  manhood  of  Alcibiades  and  the  declining 
years  of  Socrates.  The  bright  sunset  of  Pericles  still  lingered  in 
the  Athenian  sky.  'I’lie  city  was  fresh  from  the  hands  of  Phideas. 
The  tine  arts  were  towering  to  their  meridian  altitude,  perfect 
works  of  architecture  .seemed  things  of  course,  and  “they  cut  Pen- 
tilican  marble  as  if  it  were  snow.”  The  old  oracle  seemed  ful¬ 
filled,  “Athens  shall  be  as  high  above  all  other  cities  as  the  eagle 
in  the  clouds  above  other  birds.”  Into  this  beautiful  world  came 
Plato,  a  })roud  patrician  to  the  linger  ti{)s,  with  a  line  physicjue,  a 
master  mind,  and  a  noble  aii',  which  accom[)anied  him  as  inevitably 
as  the  nimbus  does  a  saint  on  the  canvas  of  'bitian  or  Murillo. 
Plato  has  no  external  biography.  If  he  had  loves,  wife  or  chil¬ 
dren,  we  hear  nothing  of  them,  lie  ground  them  all  into  paint. 
Yet  Plato,  whose  opposition  to  poets  grew  to  be  so  <lee[)  and  bit¬ 
ter,  sang  some  sweet  .songs  in  Ids  youth.  Of  which  a  line  now 
and  then  still  lingers  in  the  air  —  like  this: 

“  Tliou  gazpst  on  the  stars,  in  v  life,  ah,  f^ladly  would  I  he 
Yon  starry  skies,  with  thousand  eyes,  that  I  inijjht  f!::i/,e  on  thee.” 

Plato  was  intensely  melancholy,  that  great,  broad  brow  which 
gave  him  his  surname  was  wrinkled  and  sombre.  Tlte  brawny 
shoulders  were  bent  with  thought.  He  tiever  laughed.  “As  sad 
as  Plato  ”  became  a  proverb.  Lewes  calls  him  unamiable,  and  fiiuls 
an  echo  of  that  <|uality  in  Ids  works,  and  says  also  that  he  had 
few  friends.  “Few  friends  I”  can  tliat  be  true?  Let  us,  at  least, 
mark  this  bit  of  information  as  “doubtful,”  for  that  he  must  have 
been  well  loved  and  had  true  friends  seems  proven,  even  hy  our 
modern  touchstone  of  gold  ;  for,  when  cast  into  slavery,  as  hap¬ 
pened  in  his  youth,  he  was  ran.somed  by  a  friend.  Upon  his  return 
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to  Athens  liis  fellovv-citizeiis  sent  the  money  to  Anniceres,  who 
refused  it,  saying,  “  The  Athenians  are  not  the  only  people  in  the 
world  who  have  a  right  to  esteem  ITato.”  The  money  was  then 
used  to  buy  the  grounds  of  the  academy  which  his  genius  made 
famous  and  his  grave  made  sacred  —  the  spot  C'icero  tinned  aside 
to  visit  before  entering  the  gates  of  Athens.  Still  our  Plato  was 
no  popular  idol.  II is  message  was  not  to  the  many.  Inileed,  he 
showed  a  line  disdain  for  the  pleasure-loving,  treacherous  Atheni¬ 
an  multitude,  whom  his  dear  and  wise  old  master  had  loved  and 
taught  and  ilied  for.  That  old  skeptic,  Montaigne,  says,  “  1,  who 
am  as  sincere  and  perfect  a  lover  of  virtue  of  that  stamp  as  any 
other  whatever,  am  afraid  that  if  I’lato  in  his  purest  virtue  had 
listened  and  laid  his  head  close  to  himself  he  would  have  heard 
some  jarring  sounds  of  human  mixture.”  liut,  when  God  makes 
a  prophet  he  does  not  unmake  the  man.  Another,  (was  it  De 
Quincey  or  ].<ewes  again  ?  I  cannot  tell}  calls  his  ethics  those  of 
a  logician,  not  of  a  large-souled  man  familiar  and  sympathizing 
with  the  complexities  of  life,  and  suited  oidy  to  an  impossible  state 
of  humanity.  Put  no,  indeed  I  character  was  the  secret  of  his 
high  speech  and  his  ehaiuence  always  had  a  man  behind  it.  Like 
Him  who  said,  “  lie  ye  perfect,”  he  knew  what  was  in  men,  for  man 
will  live  or  die  for  perfection  —  for  mediocrity  he  will  neither  live 
nor  die. 

To  speak  of  Plato  and  not  of  Socrates — his  master,  mouth-piece, 
and  hero  —  is  not  diilicult,  it  is  impossible.  On  the  page  of  history 
are  few  names  that  have  been  handed  down  to  us  so  proudly  and 
lovingly  as  that  of  this  brave  and  gentle  martyr.  Every  one  who 
has  heard  of  Greece  and  Athens  has  heard  of  him  and  knows 
that  he  was  supremely  good  and  supremely  great.  Each  succes¬ 
sive  generation  has  conlirmed  the  Delphic  oracle,  that  no  man  was 
wiser  than  Socrates.  Socrates  represents  the  popular  Athenian 
character  elevated  by  the  highest  genius.  If  he  was  exclusively 
critical,  rationalizing,  unadventurous,  prosaic,  in  a  word  some¬ 
thing  of  a  “  I’hilistine,”  so,  w'e  may  suspect,  were  the  mass  of  his 
countrymen  without  the  wings  of  genius  upon  which  he  rose  to 
touch  the  spheres.  His  society  was  sought  by  men  of  all  tyjies. 
In  this  :  — 

liis  iiia^ic  was  not  far  to  seek, 

lie  was  so  human!  whether  strong  or  weak. 

Far  from  his  kind  he  neither  sank  nor  soared, 
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But  sat  an  equal  guest  at  every  board. 

No  beggar  ever  felt  him  condescend, 

No  prince  presume;  for  still  himself  he  bore 
At  manhood's  simple  level,  and  when  e'er 
He  met  a  stranger,  there  he  left  a  friend." 

Let  u.s  add  to  tliis  the  touch  of  geniu.s,  always  tlie  broad  touch 
of  genius,  which  runs  like  a  thread  of  gold  all  through  his  life  and 
character,  and  give  u[)  tiying  to  describe  this  bewildering  combi¬ 
nation  of  wit,  wisdom  and  simplicity.  This  man  of  the  world, 
lover  of  feasts  and  of  youth,  ascetic  and  critic,  according  to 
Cicero,  met  [)hilosophy  upon  her  first  descent  from  heaven  and  led 
her  into  the  towns  and  houses  of  men.  And  so  he  went  up  and 
down  the  familiar  streets.  Wherever  the  wind  blew  the  argu¬ 
ment,  there  he  followed  bland  and  subtle;  (juestioning  every¬ 
thing,  “knowing  nothing,”  —  one  of  those  of  whom  he  tells  The- 
odorus  “some  think  nothing  and  others  can  never  think  enough.” 
And  we,  like  ('allicles,  are  forced  to  confe.ss,  “somehow  or  other 
your  words,  ()  Socrates,  always  appear  to  me  to  l)e  good  words.” 
After  the  battle  of  I’otidaea,  where  he  had  saved  the  life  of  the 
young  Alcibiades  and  distinguished  himself  b}’ courage  and  endur¬ 
ance,  he  comes  back  to  Athens,  and  the  next  morning  is  looking 
up  his  old  haunts.  Instead  of  fighting  his  battles  over  we  find  him 
in  the  Palastro  (piietly  discussing  temperance  with  the  beautiful 
Charmides  ;  or,  another  day,  at  the  house  of  a  friend  he  is  dis¬ 
coursing  and  arguing  with  sophist,  philosopher  —  any  man  who  will 
half  do  his  part  towards  a  discussion.  Now  it  is  Protagoras  whom 
lie  respectfully  dismounts  with  his  sharp  weapon  of  dialectics. 
And  again  the  youthful  Lysis,  with  whom  he  gently  tosses  the 
ball  of  argument,  hoping  to  discover  what  friendshiii  is.  “  .Vnd 
as  the  company  broke  up,”  he  tells  us,  “  I  said  a  few  words  to  the 
boys  at  parting.  ()  Menexenes  and  Lysis  I  will  not  the  bystanders 
go  away  and  say,  ‘  Here  is  a  jest,’  you  two  young  lioys  and  I,  an  old 
boy,  who  would  fain  be  one  of  you,  imagine  ourselves  to  be  friends, 
and  we  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  discover  what  is  a  frieml.”  This 
is  but  the  light  skirmishing  which  preceded  the  life-long  struggle 
with  the  demons  of  wrong,  untruth  and  sophistry  that  infested 
those  streets  of  Athens.  Like  the  Baptist,  nobly  careless  of  self, 
he  was  but  a  voice  jiroclaiming  the  truth,  and  so  preparing  the 
way  for  a  greater  who  was  to  Hft  the  lamp  of  life  still  higher. 
“  Tell  me,”  he  says,  “  what  do  possessions  profit  a  man  if  he  have 
neither  sense  nor  wisdom.”  “  O  Socrates  !”  says  poor  Meno,  “  1 
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used  to  be  told  before  I  knew  you,  that  you  were  always  puzzdiug 
yourself  and  others,  and  now  you  are  casting  your  spells  over 
me.”  But  Socrates,  bland  and  tactful  soon  smoothes  the  ruffled 
feathers,  and  later  we  hear,  “  I  feel  somehow  that  I  like  what  you 
are  saying.” 

“And  I,  Meiio,  like  what  I  am  saying.  Some  things  I  have 
said  of  which  I  am  altogether  coufideut,  hut  that  we  shall  he  bet¬ 
ter  and  braver  and  less  helpless  if  we  think  that  we  ought  to 
eiKiuire,  than  we  should  have  been  if  we  had  indulged  in  the  idle 
fancy  that  there  was  no  knowing  and  no  use  in  searching  after 
what  we  know  not,  that  is  a  theme  upon  which  I  am  ready  to 
fight  in  word  and  deed  to  the  utmost  of  my  power.”  Again  he 
says:  “A  man  who  is  good  for  anything  ought  not  to  calculate 
the  chances  of  living  or  dying,  he  ought  only  to  consider  whether 
in  doing  anything  he  is  doing  light  or  wrong,  acting  the  jiart  of  a 
good  man  or  a  had.”  And  still  again,  “Now  I  am  [)ersuaded  of 
the  truth  of  these  things  and  I  consider  how  I  shall  present  my 
soul  whole  and  nndefile<l  before  the  Judge  in  that  day.  Renounc¬ 
ing  the  lionors  at  which  the  world  aims,  I  desire  only  to  know  the 
truth,  and  to  live  as  well  as  I  can  ;  and,  when  the  time  comes,  to 
die  and,  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  I  exhort  all  other  men  to  do 
the  same.”  In  the  Symiiosium, — 

“  Where  none  were  sad  and  few  were  dull 
And  each  one  said  his  best, 

And  beaut}'  was  most  beautiful 
With  vanity  at  rest.”  — 

we  find  this  homely  picture  of  a  Socrates,  the  honored  guest. 
Here  the  wise  [ihysician  and  Aristophanes  discourse  bravely  of 
Love.  Agatlion,  the  tragic  poet,  tells  of  the  young  god  who 
lords  it  over  all,  is  stronger  tlian  death, — 

“  Gives  peace  on  earth  and  calms  the  stormy  deep 
Who  stills  the  waves  and  makes  the  sufferer  sleep.” 

At  last  Socrates  declares  himself  struck  dumb  l)y  so  much  elo¬ 
quence.  “  For  I,  in  my  simplicity,  imagined  that  the  topics  of 
praise  should  he  true,  and  I  felt  ([uite  proud,  and  thought  that  I 
could  speak  as  well  as  another.  Wliereas,  1  see  now,  that  the  in¬ 
tention  was  to  attribute  to  Love  every  s})ecies  of  greatness  and 
glory,  whether  belonging  to  him  or  not.  Farewell  then  to  such  a 
strain,  for  that  is  not  my  way  of  praising;  no  indeed,  I  cannot 
attain  to  that.  But,  if  you  like  to  hear  the  truth  about  Love,  I  am 
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”  I I'l viiur  noruiission  and  1»av- 

reaay  to  he  ha, I  lean.e,!  f.-o,n 

ing  avguecl  a  hit.  hi  pies 

Diotima  ot  Maiitmeia.  a  i '  ■  '  l,,.ve,"  I  asked,  "is 

other  hiaiielies  ij'j;  ..Neither  mortal  nor  iiii- 

lie  mortal? "  "No-  ',  ,.  ..  \V1, at  is  he  then.  Diotima?” 

mortal,  hut  a  mean  la-tnie  ,  ,  „  die  gotls  ami  men.  the 

..„eis  a  is,s„alsoare 

chihlot  [ileiity  ainl  porn  J.  •  dJavs  iioor.  ami  anything 

,,is  fort, .lies,  in  the  hist  plaee  -  ^  i,  ,,a,a. 

but  temler  ami  fair,  as  „  l,„nse  to  <lwell  in, 

feature,!  ami  s.inaliil.  ami  ms  lieaven,  in  the 

„„  the  hire  earth  exiiose,!  he  lies,  ^  bis 

streets,  or  at  the  iloois  o  loilsis.  „ 

umther.he  is  always  in  '"“‘7;" 1  tt  „.r  ingainst  the  fair  ami 
also  partly  resemhles.  he  is  ‘  „f  ,„e„.  always  at 

gnoili  hrihi  iinrsult  of  . . . 

some  intrigue  oi  <>tht  .  .,.,,.1,,.,.  -it  all  times,  terrible  as  an 

uever  wanting  resources  i  M'  " '77" .  ‘  “  dier  . .  nor  iin- 

eiichanter.  sore.-rer.  -I-'-  •  -  7,,,^  ,,be„  he  is  in 

mortal,  be  is  alive  ami  tloiiiisli 

plenty,  and  deafl  at  .Itmiiig  in  is  always 

his  fathers  nature.  Ibit  tl  wealth,  and 

flowing  out,  and  and  knowledge."  Socra- 

he  is  also  in  a  mean  bet\Nee  ^ 

tes  could  see  a  joke  a^  we  as  '  ijytweeii  Agatbon's  tender 
buve  smileil  over  the  -h'.t-te  c-t-t^l.twe^^^ 

youtig  goil  of  '-'77  ",  bei-ites  ati.'l  |, raises  ami  erowtis.  Dther 
old  satyr  whom  -'  "‘'""''y  *  d,  between  the  rhetoric  of  the  poet 
contrasts  we  tlitiik  we  see  ),,  die  Socrates  whom  .Mcl- 

and  the  wor.ls  of  Socrates;  7,  " “ 77,^  „,di  exiiresses  to 

blades  knew,  ami  the  '"'^.'uth.  for  matiy  other  hrave  worils 

did  he  speak  among  the  men  of  -  d,e 

oles:  "O  my  friend.  1  ,,vi..g  and  being 

goo,l  may  iiosstlily  lie  some  iiiig  „„,rbt  not  to  care  about 

7ved,  amt  that  he  who  is  truly  77;7;7,’7^^„  die  day  of 

S^tldUir-^atm-'Vlm-er, . .  place  is.  whether  the 
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place  which  he  has  chosen,  or  that  in  which  lie  has  been  placed  by 
a  commander,  there  he  ought  to  remain  in  the  hour  of  danger, 
he  should  not  think  of  death  nor  of  anything  hut  disgrace,  and 
this,  ()  men  of  Athens,  is  a  true  saying.”  Hut  we  can  “only  dip 
a  cup  into  the  sparkling  fountain  and  drink  and  go  on,  we  cannot 
hope  to  exhaust  the  fountain,  nor  carry  away  with  us  the  well 
itself.”  The  clouds  gather  about  our  hero,  and  we  see  him  next 
before  the  judges.  Not  pleading  for  his  life,  but  summing  up  for 
posterity  the  principles  upon  which  he  has  lived  and  is  willing  to 
die.  Kveiy  one  should  lead  his  defence,  for,  as  was  said  of  Sen¬ 
eca,  “  No  truer  words  could  have  been  spoken  by  one  who  knew 
(lod  than  were  spoken  by  this  man  to  whom  the  true  religion  was 
unknown.”  Read  too,  the  hing  talks  with  his  friends  while  he 
waited  in  prison,  until  the  sunset  of  the  last  day  came,  the  cup 
was  drunk,  and  sleep  gently  laid  the  noble  Socrates  in  the  arms  of 
his  brother.  Death.  Hut  oblivion  scatters  no  poppies  over  him. 
And,  thus,  Plato  has  built  a  monument  to  his  friend  out  of  his 
own  brave  words  and  deeds.  The  Statesman,  the  Laws,  and  even 
the  Republic,  Plato's  greatest  works,  are,  I  have  to  own,  bey’ond 
my  woman’s  wit,  and  I  gladly  take  shelter  under  the  ample  cloak 
of  (’arlyle,  who  fiankly  owns  that  he  cannot  read  Plato. 

Hut  there  are  some  line  and  beautiful  things  scattered  through 
these  dialogues  which  no  one  could  fail  to  understand ;  for  instance, 
when  young  Socrates  says,  “  There  is  nothing  I  like  better,  Ceph- 
alus,  than  conversing  with  aged  men  like  yourself ;  for  I  regard 
them  as  travellers  who  have  gone  a  journey  which  I  too  may  have 
to  go,  and  of  whom  I  ought  to  iiniuire,  whether  the  way  is  smooth 
and  easy,  or  rugged  and  dillicult.  And  this  is  a  (piestioii  wdiich  I 
should  like  to  ask  of  you  who  have  an  ived  at  that  time  which  the 
poets  call  the  “  threshold  of  old  age.”  Is  life  harder  towards  the 
end.  or  what  report  do  you  give  of  it  ?  ”  “  I  will  tell  you,  Socra¬ 

tes,”  he  said,  “  what  my  own  feeling  is.  Old  men  Hock  together  ; 
they  are  birds  of  a  feather,  as  the  proverb  says  ;  and  at  our  meet¬ 
ings  the  tale  of  my  ac(iuaintance  commonly  is  —  I  cannot  eat,  I 
cannot  drink ;  the  pleasures  of  youth  and  love  are  fled  away  ; 
there  was  a  good  time  once,  but  that  is  gone  and  now  life  is  no 
longer  life.  Some  of  them  lament  over  the  slights  which  are  put 
upon  them  by  their  relations,  and  then  they  tell  you  plaintively  of 
how  many  evils  old  age  is  the  cause.  Hut  I  do  not  believe,  Soc¬ 
rates,  that  the  blame  is  where  they  say ;  for  if  old  age  were  the 
cause,  I  too,  being  old,  and  every  other  old  man  could  have  felt 
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the  same.  This,  however,  is  not  my  own  experience,  nor  that  of 
others  whom  I  have  known.  How  well  I  remember  the  a^ed  poet, 
Sophocles,  when  in  answer  to  the  question,  ‘  How  does  love  suit 
with  age,  Sophocles,  are  you  still  the  man  you  were  ?’  ‘  Peace,’  he 

replied,  ‘  most  gladly  have  I  escaped  that,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
escaped  from  a  mad  and  furious  master.’  That  saying  of  his  has 
often  come  into  my  mind  since,  and  seems  to  me  still  as  good  as 
at  the  time  when  I  heard  him.  For  certainly  old  age  has  a  great 
sense  of  calm  and  freedom  ;  when  the  passions  lelax  their  hold, 
then,  as  Sophocles  says,  you  hav^e  esca[)ed  from  the  control  not  of 
one  master  only  but  of  many.  And  of  these  regrets,  as  well  as 
of  the  comj)laint  about  relations,  Socrates,  the  cause  is  to  he 
sought,  not  in  men’s  ages,  hut  in  their  characters  and  tempers  ; 
for  he  who  is  of  a  calm  and  happy  nature  will  hardly  feel  the 
pressure  of  age,  but  he  who  is  of  an  op[)osite  disposition  will  find 
youth  and  age  equally  a  burden.” 

This  is  pithy,  “  As  soon  as  a  man  has  a  livelihood  he  should 
practice  a  virtue.”  And  here  is  a  bit  of  nineteenth  century  real¬ 
ism.  “Did  you  never  observe  the  narrow  intelligence  flashing  from 
the  keen  eye  of  a  clever  rogue?  How  eager  he  is,  how  clearly  his 
paltry  soul  sees  the  way  to  his  end ;  he  is  the  reverse  of  Idind,  but 
his  keen  eyesight  is  taken  into  the  service  of  evil  and  he  is  dan¬ 
gerous  in  pro[)ortion  to  his  intelligence.”  Of  immortality  :  “  The 

whole  period  of  three  score  years  and  ten  is  surely  but  a 
little  thing  in  comjjarison  with  eternity.”  “Say  father,  nothing,” 
he  replied.  “And  should  one  immortal  being  seriously  think  of 
this  little  space  rather  than  of  the  whole  ?”  “  Yes,”  he  said,  “  I 

think  that  he  should.  l>ut  what  do  you  mean?”  “Are  you  not 
aware,”  I  said,  “  that  the  soul  is  immortal  and  imperishable  ?  ” 

He  looked  at  me  in  astonishment,  and  said,  “No,  indeed;  but 
do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  able  to  prove  that!  ” 

“  Yes,”  I  said,  “  I  ought  to  be  able,  and  you  too,  for  there  is  no 
difficulty.” 

“  My  council  is  that  we  hold  fast  to  the  heavenly  way,  and  fol¬ 
low  after  justice  and  virtue  always,  considering  that  the  soul  is 
immortal  and  able  to  endure  every  sort  of  good  and  every  sort  of 
evil.  Thus  shall  we  live  dear  to  one  another  and  to  the  gods, 
both  while  remaining  here  and  when,  like  compierors  in  the 
games  who  go  round  to  gather  gifts,  we  receive  our  reward.” 

And  so  Plato  j)iled  up  these  marvelous  books,  until  finally  the 
strong  years  comjuered  him,  and  he  fell  asleep  with  the  pen  in  his 
hand,  and  his  work  entered  into  the  life  of  the  world. 
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CLASSICS  IN  GRADE  WORK. 

Siri’T.  EDWIN  C.  THOMPSON,  SAGINAW,  MICH. 

^^T)LESSE1)  are  the  few,”  sny.s  Dante,  “  who  sit  at  the  table 

-L'  where  the  bread  of  angels  is  eaten,  and  miserable  those 
who  have  food  in  coinnion  witli  the  beasts.  I,  who  do  not  sit  at 
that  blessed  table,  lint  tied  from  the  pasture  of  the  vulgar,  at  the 
feet  of  those  who  do  sit  there,  gather  np  some  of  the  crumbs  that 
they  let  fall,  and  know  the  miserable  life  of  those  whom  I  have 
left  behind  me,  through  the  sweetness  that  I  tind  in  that  which  I 
have  gathered  up  little  by  little  am  moved  to  jiity  —  not  forgetting 
myself  —  and  have  reserved  something  for  the  miserable  which  I 
have  already  shown  to  their  eyes,  and  have  thus  awakened  in  them 
greater  desire.  Wherefore,  wishing  to  serve  them,  I  intend  to 
make  a  general  banquet  of  what  I  have  sliown  them  and  of  the 
bread  necessary  to  such  a  feast,  without  which,  the  banquet  could 
not  be  enjoyed  by  them.” 

In  something  of  this  spirit,  I  gathered  a  few  good  things  — 
crumbs,  you  may  be  pleased  to  call  them  — from  the  table  of  the 
gods,  which  I  placed  before  my  children  and  tested  their  worth 
by  the  relincr’s  fire  of  bright  eyes  and  interested  faces,  and  which 
I  now  bring  to  you.  Like  Dante,  I  may  liave  to  apologize  for 
making  “oaten  instead  of  wheaten  bread;”  but  if  I  succeed  in 
helping  young  jicople  to  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  best  in  litera¬ 
ture,  I  shall  be  amply  repaid  for  the  effort  jiut  forth. 

It  is  a  prevalent  idea  that  the  great  higli  lights  of  the  world’s 
literature  are  far  above  the  comprehension  of  our  children  ;  that 
Homer,  Aeschylus,  and  Plato,  Dante,  (diaucer  and  Milton,  Goethe 
and  Schiller  cannot  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  average 
mind,  that  they  belong  to  the  realm  of  the  higher  studies  of 
the  college  graduate,  that  these  great  masters  who  have  shaped 
the  world’s  thought  do  not  touch  our  times,  and  have  said  nothing 
for  our  children.  What  I  our  children  read  Homer  or  Dante? 
Ahsurd  !  Such  lias  been  the  feeling,  but,  fellow  teachers,  there  is 
music  in  the  air,  and  our  little  ones  are  listening.  It  is  as  yet  but 
a  murmur,  but  it  is  coming,  sweeter  and  fuller.  I  hear  it  in  the 
Ages  past,  sung  amid  the  ice-trimmed  mountains  of  Scandinavia, 
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and  gathered  into  full  liannony  in  the  “  Niehelungen  Ided.”  I 
hear  it,  in  broken  strains,  sung  from  sea-girt  Hellas,  gathered  into 
liarmony  by  the  “  Blind  Bard.”  I  hear  it,  made  still  more  musi¬ 
cal,  and  sung,  a  little  later,  from  the  hills  of  Borne.  Illuminated 
by  the  cross  of  C'hrist,  I  hear  it  again,  a  thousand  years  latei',  from 
the  City  of  Floweis.  'rempered  and  softened  by  the  light  of 
Christian  thought,  I  hear  it  still  again  from  the  island  kingdom, 
sung  once  more  in  the  (larlcnex».  .Again,  ai:ross  the  sea,  these 
songs  of  distant  ages  come  to  our  land,  and  break  forth  in  still 
more  tinished  strains,  in  Hawthorne  and  Lowell.  We  welcome  the 
coming.  We  believe  in  the  song,  'riiere  is  so  much  that  is  beau¬ 
tiful  in  it;  so  much  that  appeals  to  child  life,  so  much  of  creative 
fancy  to  uplift  the  hearts  of  little  ones  to  (iod,  and,  with  all,  so 
much  to  interest  and  refine  the  thoughtful  mind. 

We  believe  in  the  myths  for  children.  What  wonld  tlie  child- 
world  be  without  its  Christmas  with  its  Santa  Claus  and  sacred 
associations?  And  yet,  Santa  Claus  is  a  myth,  and  only  in  legend 
do  we  learn  that  this  gladdest  day  in  all  the  year  for  our  little 
ones,  is  the  birthday  of  our  Saviour.  So  with  many  things  that 
our  little  ones  love. 

We  believe  in  the  fairy  tale.  “  Every  man’s  life  is  a  I’aiiy  tale,  . 
written  bv  (iod’s  linger,”  and  our  “  Cinderella  ”  and  “  Bumpelstilz- 
chen,”  and  oui*  “  Slee{»ing  Beauty,”  bring  ha}){)iness  to  the  child- 
side  of  every  manly  heart. 

We  believe  in  Homer  and  theCreek  classics  for  children.  'I'lie 
song  of  the  Iliad  is  from  the  childhood  of  the  world's  literature, 
and  its  melodies  are  sweet  to  childien. 

We  believe  in  giving  our  young  pt;ople  the  strong  food  of  Vir¬ 
gil,  and  the  Latin  classic;s,  written  in  the  hush  of  the  world's 
history,  when  men,  no  longer  engaged  in  war,  had  time  to  think. 
Why  should  we  withhold  from  our  children  the  products  of  this 
age  of  thought  ? 

We  Indieve,  finally,  in  giving  onr  children  some  idea  of  the  great 
works  of  more  m<«lern  times,  “  I'aust,”  “ 'I'he  Divine  (’omedy,” 

“  Baradise  Lost  and  Begained,”  as  well  as  Shakcs}»eare  and  the 
strong  woiks  of  our  own  times. 

I'o  be  a  little  more  ex[ilicit  and  practical  about  all  tins :  What 
child  will  not  be  interested  in  the  beantiful  “.Aurora”  as  she 
steps  forth  from  the  j)alace  of  the  sun  and  opens  the  cloud-gates 
of  the  morning  with  her  “ rosy-tip[)ed  lingers  ?”  (I  know  a  little 
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tliree-year-old  who  fiecjiiently  teii.ses  her  for  the  story  of  the 
huhfnh  "  AliK'oihih."^  llowhrioht  the  eyes  will  <j^row  as  the 
dazzling  chariot  of  Helios,  attended  hy  the  Hours,  drawn  hy  the 
milk-white  steeds  in  <^olden  harne.ss,  anil  hreathiniif  fire,  passes 
throuufh  the  dawn  ^ate,  and  pursues  its  restless  eoiirse  amon<^  the 
draf^ons  of  the  sky,  and  rests  in  a  sea  of  jjfloiy  at  eventide.  How 
little  hearts  will  soften  and  little  eyes  jj^row  moistened  till  the 
tear  drops  fall  as  tluiy  listen  to  the  story  of  IMm'ton,  who,  taunted 
hy  his  mates,  fled  to  his  father,  the  rii^htful  protector  of  every  boy, 
and  asks  to  drive  his  ehariot  for  a  single  day  and  prove  himself  a 
worthy  son  hy  doing  a  god-like  act.  How  the  father,  knowing 
the  danger,  sought  to  dissuade  him  fiom  his  purjiose,  but  having 
promised,  finally  iiermitted  the  headstrong  boy  to  take  the  reins, 
and  how  he  met  disaster  and  death.  Such  a  tale  touches  young 
life  to  the  iiuiek  and  teaches  many  valuable  lessons.  And  then, 
there  is  the  mischievous  little  Hermes,  with  his  />///>’,  which,  with 
a  slight  change  in  spelling,  might  be  descri[»tive  of  the  little  god 
himsidf — why,  the  air  is  full  of  him.  d'he  hurricane,  and  the 
storm  cloud,  as  well  as  the  soft  breezes  of  a  summer  day,  suggest 
his  pi'esence.  I  have  seen  children  laugh  themselves  tired  at  the 
thought  of  the  tremendous  sneeze  of  the  little  day-old  god,  which 
nearly  frightened  IMucbus  out  of  his  wits. 

('u])id,  with  his  golden  and  leaden  tijiped  arrows,  never  grows 
old  to  i  hihlren,  and  associated  with  Puck  and  the  IJrownies,  forms 
a  most  interesting  series  of  studies. 

How  the  faces  will  grow  seiious  and  thoughtful  as,  a  little  later, 
they  read  the  story  of  Prometheus,  that  crowning  myth,  and  learn 
how,  for  the  sake  of  mankind  a  heathen  god  suffered  through  un¬ 
told  ages,  and  with  what  delight  will  this  chaiacter  be  followed 
through  Aeschylus,  (Joetlie,  Shelley,  Longfellow,  and  Lowell,  and 
thus  we  bring  you  again  to  the  thought,  that  while  this  kind  of 
work  in  literature  delights  children,  it  is  worthy  the  attention  of 
more  mature  minds. 

“(),  Solon,  you  (Jreeks  are  always  young.  There  is  not  an  old 
man  among  you,”  said  the  Kgy[)tiau  Priest.  Perhaps  this  is  the 
key  to  the  remarkable  adaptation  of  many  parts  of  Homer,  to  the 
young.  C'ertain,  it  is,  that  children  fiom  the  fourth  grade  up, 
will  listen  with  untiring  interest  to  these  stories.  The  wedding 
feast  of  Thetis,  which  leads  up  to  the  wonderful  story  of  Troy, 
secures  attention  at  once.  Eros,  with  her  golden  apple  of  dis- 
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cord,  thrown  among  the  wedding  guests  —  and  tlie  contest  for 
beauty  by  Juno,  Minerva,  and  Venus,  in  which  the  latter  trinniplis, 
always  attracts.  So  story  after  story  may  l)e  told.  “  Iphigenia,” 
the  “  Heroic  deeds  of  Diomedes,”  the  “  Night  Sj)ies,”  the  “  VV’^ood- 
en  Horse,”  “Laocoon,”  the  aged  Priam  pleading  for  the  body  of 
his  son.  Hector,  the  “Visit  to  Hades”  the  “('yclops,”  the  “Si¬ 
rens,”  “  Circe  ”  and  her  Palace,  the  pathetic  scene  in  which  the 
dog  Argus  recognizes  his  master  through  all  disguises,  and  then 
dies  —  these,  and  many  others,  may  be  told  in  the  earlier  years. 
These  may  he  followed  by  the  entire  story  brietly  told,  and  a  little 
later,  again,  with  fre(juent  free  translations,  and  in  higher  grades 
by  the  reading  of  the  text  almost  entire,  and  finally,  if  kind  Prov¬ 
idence  permits,  in  the  high  school  and  college,  by  the  story  in  Creek. 
Nor  must  we  forget  to  make  frequent  character  studies  all  along 
the  line.  The  Homeric  characters  are  well  worth  a  l)oy’s  atten¬ 
tion,  since  such  men  as  Alexander  and  Na})oleon  drew  from  them 
the  inspiration  which  made  them  the  conquerors  of  tlie  world,  and, 
though  (jieek  and  Trojan  contend  no  more  in  battle  on  the  windy 
plains  of  Troy,  Helen  looks  out  upon  us  from  the  page  of  Homer, 
divinely  fresh  and  radiant  as  when  her  “fair  face  launch’d  a  thous¬ 
and  shij)s  and  fired  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium.”  Andromache 
and  Penelope,  have  always  remained  beacon  lights  of  domestic 
purity  and  faithfulness,  while  Nausicaa  stands  foi-  all  that  is  sweet 
and  beautiful  in  young  womanhood.  Our  girls  may  wisely  study 
these  characters. 

There  are  many  beautiful  things  in  Euripides  which  will  furnish 
food  for  thought,  while  children  will  laugh  over  the  “  Clouds,”  the 
“  Birds  ”  and  the  “  \Vas[)s  ”  of  “Aristophanes.”  “Antigone  ”  and 
“  Philoctetes,”  are  within  the  child’s  comprehension  from  “  Sopho¬ 
cles.”  The  latter  may  be  read  in  connection  with  Ejioch  Arden. 
“Oedipus”  from  the  same  author,  may  be  made  a  sea  study.  The 
storm  scene  may  l)e  compared  with  that  in  Virgil,  and  with  the 
description  of  the  thunder  storm  in  the  Bihle,  I’salm  '20.  Nor 
must  we  forget  the  greatest  writer  of  the  age,  Aeschylus,  whose 
“  Prometheus  ”  and  “  The  Persians  ”  have  been  the  admiration  of 
all. 

Virgil,  passing  now  to  another  age,  may  be  treated  much  as 
Homer ;  and  as  minor  studies,  Ovid’s  “  Metamorphosis  ”  and  Lu¬ 
cian’s  “Dialogues  of  the  Dead,”  are  appropriate.  What  Don 
Quixote  was  to  Chivalry  Lucian  was  to  heathen  worship.  Homer 
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struck  the  first  blow  at  the  Classical  Deities  when  he  made  them 
do  clumsy  work  in  the  Iliad,  but  Lucian  laughed  them  out  of 
existence.  Then,  says  Fraser,  “  when  we  are  dull  and  want  to 
laugh,”  “ring  the  bell  for  Aristophanes  and  Lucian.” 

liut  I  must  not  linger  longer  here.  A  thousand  years  pass,  and 
there  comes  another  {)eiiod  of  literary  culture,  with  one  towering 
light  set  in  a  diadem  of  flowers.  That  towering  light  is  the  great 
Italian  master,  Dante.  What  I  Can  our  children  find  anything 
to  interest  them  in  Dante?  Why,  I  have  never  been  able  to  inter¬ 
est  myself  in  Dante,  says  one.  All  of  which  may  be  true, 
friends,  and  yet,  I  have  the  audacity  to  stand  before  you  to-day, 
with  the  assertion,  that  the  “Divine  Comedy”  with  its  three¬ 
fold  divisions,  the  Inferno,  I’urgatorio,  and  Paradiso,  each  ending 
with  its  hand  uplifted  toward  the  stars,  can  be  made  very  attrac¬ 
tive  to  children  from  the  sixth  grade  up.  It  is  a  wonderful  work, 
well  worthy  its  name,  full  of  [lower  and  beauty.  It  is  work  of 
the  most  finished  art,  wrought  by  a  skillful  hand.  It  covers  the 
whole  field  of  {)oetic  imagination  — from  the  most  grotes(pie  and 
horrible  in  the  Inferno,  through  mediocy  in  Purgatorio,  to  the 
most  beautiful  of  which  the  mind  can  conceive  in  the  Paradiso. 
It  is  full  of  pi'ofound  and  misty  sayings  ;  fidl  of  double  meanings 
and  dark  utterance  ;  a  work  for  profound  and  scholarly  minds,  and 
yet,  withal,  full  of  ennobling  thoughts  and  attractive  scenes  and 
lessons,  which  are  entirely  within  the  connirehension  of  our  chil¬ 
dren.  Let  them  taste  these  great  thoughts.  Let  us  give  them  a 
view  of  this  great  work  of  art.  How  vividly  in  our  memory,  is 
pictured  the  beautiful  child  Beatrice,  in  her  crimson  robe,  as  the 
boy  Dante  first  met  her.  Of  course  his  boyish  heart  went  out  to 
her.  How  chaste  and  sweet  the  young  girl  of  eighteen,  this  time 
ill  robes  of  spotless  white.  Of  course  the  im^iression  made  could 
never  be  effaced.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  this  pure,  sweet  girl  in 
her  beauty  of  crimson  and  white  became  the  inspiration  of  his 
life  ;  that  henceforth  the  burden  of  his  thought  was  to  place  her 
where  never  woman  was  placed  before,  and  to  render  her  name 
immortal  ?  'Fhat  love  never  sjioken,  that  early  death,  that  silent 
life  purpose,  that  strange,  mysterious  transformation,  such  as 
could  be  worked  out  only  by  a  mind  like  Dante’s,  of  a  beautiful 
soul,  into  the  spirit  of  “philosophy”  —  how  attractive  to  young 
and  old. 

The  plan  of  Dante’s  Universe,  with  its  “circles  of  hell,”  its 
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“rivers  of  death,’*  its  “clouds  of  tire,”  with  its  “  Ciate  of  St. 
Peter,”  its  terraces  of  rest,  and  its  terrestrial  paradise,  with  its 
“Crystalline  Spheres,”  its  “  Lake  of  Light,”  and  its  “  Pose  of  the 
Blessed,”  —  what  an  interesting  study.  And  then  the  journey, 
through  the  “dark  woods,*’  with  its  “  Leasts  of  terror,”  led  hy  Vir¬ 
gil,  over  the  “  dark  river,**  oared  hy  the  grim  Feriyinan,  down 
through  the  horrors  of  hell,  up  through  the  peaceful  regions  of 
waiting  and  purging,  into  the  revolving  heavens,  sjjhere  by  sphere, 
led  hy  the  heatitic  light  from  the  radiant  faee  of  IJeatriee,  into  the 
celestial  glories  of  the  “  Kmj>yrean,**  —  what  soul  so  dead  that  it 
will  not  he  (piiekened  by  such  power  of  deseiiption,  such  wonder¬ 
ful  imagery.  And  then  the  literary  gems  fairly  sparkle,  in  their 
beauty  and  brilliancy,  along  the  vay.  From  the  inscription  over 
Hell  (late  : 

“  Leave  off  all  hope  all  ye  who  enter  in,**  through  the  de.scri})- 
tion  at  the  (late  of  St,  Peter  : 

“  Thither  did  we  approach;  and  tlie  first,  stair 
Was  inarlde  white,  so  polislied  and  so  smooth, 

I  mirrored  myself  therein  as  1  appear. 

The  second,  tinct  of  deeper  hue  than  perse, 

Was  of  a  calcined  and  uneven  stone, 

(’racked  all  asunder,  lenjjihwi.se  and  across. 

The  third,  that  uppermost  rests  massively, 

I’orphyry,  seemed  to  me,  of  flaming  red 
As  hlood,  that  from  a  vein  is  spurting  forth, 
lioth  of  his  feet  was  holding  upon  this 
'The  antiel  of  (Jod,  upon  the  threshohl  seated 
Which  seemed  tO  me  a  stone  of  diamond." 

Through  the  “  Salute  of  love,**  ami  the  “  Ilee.s  ”  with  radiant 
form,  wing.s  of  gold,  and  robes  whiter  than  snow,  and  the  “snow- 
white  rose,”  the  3'ellow  cti^^ter  of  which  is  a  lake  of  light,  and 
whose  circumference  would  outgirt  the  sun. 

“  And  I.i^ht  I  saw  in  fashion  of  a  river 
Fulvid  with  its  elTulffenee  'twixt  two  banks. 

Depicted  with  an  admirable  Spring. 

Dut  of  this  river  issued  living  sparks 
And  all  the  sides  sank  down  into  the  flowers. 

Like  unto  rubies  that  are  set  in  gold," 

Who  shall  say  that  all  this  is  not  of  interest  to  our  school  chil¬ 
dren?  Let  us  see  that  they  have  opportunity,  through  us,  to 
know  something  of  this  great  work,  (live  them  a  taste,  and  I  am 
sure  they  will  in  time  desire  to  peruse  and  study  the  entire  poem. 
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l*r()l)ably  the  most  suhlime  poem  ever  written,  is  Milton's  “  Para- 
<lise  host.”  I  would  that  time  would  j)eiinit  me  to  s[)eak  of  its 
features  that  I  have  found  attraetive  to  onr  older  ehildren.  'I'liey 
are  there,  friends;  an  “  I'ndistnrhed  son^  of  sweet  rei)ose,”  that 
only  needs  to  he  awakened  from  its  slund)ers  and  jjlaeed  upon  our 
hampiet  table.  1  would  also  tliat  I  had  time  to  speak  of  the 
works  of  (’haueer,  (ioethe,  and  Sehillei’.  'I'liese  two  have  a  place 
amon^  the  young. 

l)Ut,  says  sonu'one,  these  studies  are  not  American,  and  we 
could  study  with  greater  piolit  our  American  authois.  What  is 
American  literature?  Is  Ia)ngfellow  an  American  author?  “The 
windows  of  Longfellow, ”  says  Horace  Scudder.  “look  towards  the 
cast.”  hmei'son  ?  —  *• 'I'o  understand  Emerson,  one  must  have  a 
remote  view  ” — says  the  same  author:  “  Emerson  gathered  his 
best  thoughts  from  Epictetus  and  Maicus  Aurelius.”  Haw¬ 
thorne? —  Why,  our  greatest  prose  writer  of  modern  times  gath¬ 
ered  his  inspiration  and  received  his  pure  classical  style  from 
teachers  thousands  of  years  old.  What  student  of  Hawthorne 
can  doid)t  it?  There  are  few  purely  .\merican  authors.  As  it 
has  taken  the  accumnlated  experience,  wisdom  and  knowledge  of 
all  past  ages  to  make  this  hour  in  America,  so  it  has  taken  the 
liteiature  of  all  the  past  and  of  all  nations  to  make  American 
literature,  'i'hen,  linally,  looking  backward  into  the  ages  i)ast, 
and  outward  to  all  nations,  let  us  present  to  our  children  the  pure 
and  strong  in  our  own  literature. 

Where  shall  this  work  he  done?  In  connection  with  all  studies 
—  science,  history,  geography,  wherever  there  is  a  suggestion  in 
nature.  'I'he  spider  will  suggest  the  story  of  “  Arachne  the  Sun¬ 
flower,  “  (’lytie  ;”  the  ( )range,  “  The  (lolden  Ap[)le;”  the  Air, 
“Athena;”  the  Wind,  “  Hermes ;  ”  the  Poplar  Trees,  the  Story 
of  “Phaeton,”  the  “Suicides”  in  Dante,  Lowell's  “Singing 
Leaves,”  and  Tenn}-><on's  “ 'balking  Oak ;  ”  and  so  almost  every¬ 
thing  points  to  some  literary  gem  or  ancient  story,  which  may, 
with  the  authors  studied,  he  woven  into  a  perfect  whole  —  a  beau¬ 
tiful  j)icture  to  he  hung  in  memory's  halls,  to  shape  the  character, 
beautify  the  life  and  he  a  joy  forever. 

Hut,  chiefly,  this  work  must  he  done  in  connection  with  daily 
language  lessons.  A  slight  ex{)erience  tells  me  that  by  following 
this  plan,  our  children  will  in  a  short  time  gain  a  command  over 
their  mother  tongue,  such  as  they  can  obtain  in  no  other  way. 
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Hut,  friends,  I  have  already  detained  you  too  lonjr.  I  am 
aware  that  I  have  touched  but  the  border  laud  of  this  subject. 
Underneath  the  surface  is  a  wealth  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  of 
which  we  have  not  dreamed.  Let  us  take  up  this  work  and  search 
for  hidden  treasures.  We  shall  be  sure  to  find,  when  the  dust 
shall  have  been  removed,  rare  and  costly  jewels,  which,  })urilied 
and  softened  by  Christianity,  may  be  made  to  sparkle  in  the  light 
of  modern  thought.  Let  us  take  these  jewels,  use  them  discrinii- 
nately  nnd  wisely,  until  our  young  people  shall  appreciate  the 
beautiful  in  literature,  as  now  they  do  the  beautiful  in  art,  or  tlie 
classical  in  music,  and  let  us  not  foiget  as  we  strike  the  chords  of 
literature  upon  the  delicate  harp  of  young  lives,  tliat 

“The  tones,  the  living  tones. 

Are  left  forever  in  tlie  strings.” 


HARD  ON  HERO  WORN /I IP. 

is  a  story  told  of  one  of  Tennyson’s  devout  American 
_L  admirers  who  followed  the  Hritisli  laureate  about  for  half  a 
day  to  catch  some  sentence  from  his  immortal  lips  wliich  he  could 
treasure  up  and  repeat  to  his  children  as  having  come  to  him 
direct  from  his  idol.  After  long  and  patient  waiting  he  was 
rewarded  by  hearing  the  poet  say  to  his  companion  :  “  You  care 

for  the  children  while  I  go  and  get  a  glass  of  beer.” 

This  story  has  its  parallel  in  tlie  case  of  an  iiujuisitive  admirer 
of  a  prominent  American  writer,  who  was  anxious  to  learn  some¬ 
thing  of  the  methods  and  details  of  work  of  his  ideal.  Finding 
occasion,  he  one  day  accosted  the  author's  servant  with  :  “  Your 

master  is  a  great  literary  light,  Mary.” 

“Sure,  an’  he  is  that,”  was  the  intelligent  res[)onse. 

Scarcely  able  to  control  his  surjirise,  the  detail  hunter  contin¬ 
ued  :  “And  ^mu  doubtless  have  opjiortunities  for  observing, 
Mary,  sometliing  of  the  nietliods  by  which  he  gathers  material  for 
and  makes  his  stories.” 

“  Makes  his  stories,  is  it  ?  ”  grullly  answereil  the  girl.  “  Faith 
and  its  little  making  they  take:  they  come  to  him  natural  like.” 

“  I  knew  that,”  interrupted  the  deliglited  (jueslioner,  feeling 
that  he  was  now  getting  on  track  of  what  he  wanted  ;  “  but  can 
you  tell  me  just  how  he  begins  to  work  at  one,  now?” 

“(ioes  to  worruk?  It’s  before  he  goes  to  worruk,  he  comes 

into  the  breakfast  room,  he  does - ” 

“(to  on,  that ’s  just  what  I  want;  here ’s  half  a  dollar  for  you.” 
“  And  he  says,  says  he,  ‘  Mary,  I  ’ll  be  aftber  paying  you  your 
wages  on  the  morrow;’  but  niver  a  cent  does  he  pay.  That’s 
the  way  he ’s  afther  tellin’  his  stories.”  J.  F.  C. 
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A  DISTINGUISHED  professor,  wliose  life  had  been  divided 
between  collejje  instruction  for  girls  and  boys,  was  accustomed 
to  formulate  his  experience  somewhat  in  this  wise:  “In  a  week,  I 
can  wind  up  a  class  of  college  girls  in  science  work  to  a  furor  of 
enthusiasm,  so  that  tlie  average  student  will  work  within  an  inch  of 
her  life,  and  even  the  most  trilling  girls  will  Hare  up  with  a  new  excite¬ 
ment.  A  similar  class  of  boys  will  jog  along  in  a  not  very  satisfactory 
way  till,  some  day,  a  sleepy  fellow,  off  in  the  corner  of  the  room,  will 
wake  up  and  ask  a  question  which  reveals  him  as  a  born  expert. 
This  seems  to  be  only  another  way  of  saying  that,  after  all  the  protest 
from  the  women’s  colleges,  there  is  something  which,  for  want  of  a 
better  name,  may  be  called  “  Sex  in  Education.”  W  hether  from  the 
original  make-up  of  our  double-sided,  mysterious  human  nature,  or 
from  some  of  the  marvelous  tricks  of  evolution,  which  make  that 
“potency”  more  inexplicable  than  the  Almighty  himself,  there  would 
seem  to  be  this  notable  diHerence  in  the  way  that  the  man  or  woman  of 
similar  capacity  goes  to  work  in  earnest  to  do  anything.  Either,  from 
an  original  coarseness  of  the  material  in  his  nature,  or  from  the  habit 
caught  bv  generations  of  doing  many  things  at  a  time,  even  the  ablest 
and  most  absorbed  man  seems  always  to  have  a  considerable  margin  of 
fallow-ground  outside  his  realm  of  cultivation.  Into  that  wilderness 
he  can  retire,  either  as  sportsman,  athlete,  lounger,  or  what-not,  for 
the  time  putting  oH'the  weightiest  responsibilities  or  the  most  harassing 
trials,  and  return  refreshed  and  ready  for  better  work.  The  most 
ambitious  male  student  in  college  seems  always  to  have  his  eye  out  for 
a  back  door  through  which  he  can  “  skip  ”  when  the  pressure  is  too  hard. 
The  boys  that  are  destroyed  by  overwork  in  college  are  invariably  of  the 
fine-grain,  feminine  tvpe,  who  cannot  be  interested  in  this  outside  life 
of  their  companions.  The  girl,  whether  studious  by  nature,  or  other¬ 
wise,  is  always  in  peril  of  an  over-mastering  and  dominating  interest 
that  wholly  absorbs  her  life,  and  for  the  time  leaves  no  margin  beyond 
its  horizon.  The  superior  types  of  womankind,  whether  in  religion,, 
culture  or  art,  seem  instinctively  to  take  on  this  attribute  of  absolute 
consecration  to  the  uppermost  idea.  In  society,  in  business,  in  public 
ailministration  as  far  as  we  have  the  experience,  the  same  tendency  to 
absolute  absorption  invariably  appears.  The  eH'ect  of  this  is  very 
marked  to  every  close  observer  of  the  higher  university  for  girls.  It 
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may  be  that  the  health  of  the  upper  strata  of  students  in  Vassar, 
Wellesley  and  similar  schools,  while  in  colleji^e,  is  in  no  special  way 
more  affected  than  the  physical  condition  of  the  similar  strata  of  hoys 
in  Harvard  or  Yale.  The  difference  seems  to  he  that  the  graduate  of 
the  woman’s  collej^e  leaves  her  Alma-Mater  with  a  fixed  habit  of 
intensity  which  is  apt  to  become  a  confirmed  habit  the  lon<j^er  she 
remains  in  any  occupation  connected  with  educational  work.  VV'ithout 
sleepless  vij^ilance  in  overlookinji^  the  suburbs  of  her  own  nature,  she 
becomes  more  and  more  a  devotee,  losinif  interest  in  society,  often 
indifferent  to  her  own  physical  well-heinj>;,  hurnin;:;  up  with  the  fire  of 
her  own  consecration.  At  fifty  the  man,  with  ordinary  care  of  himself, 
is  on  the  threshold  of  his  "randest  achievements,  while  his  sister,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  —  is  laid  on  the  shelf,  or  working;  with  the 
remains  of  exhausted  mental  and  bodily  vitality.  It  does  not  exactly 
touch  the  point  to  ascribe  this  to  the  environment,  social,  physical,  or 
what-not,  of  the  woman  student.  If  you  put  her  at  j^ymnastics,  the 
same  thiii}'  happens.  If  you  awaken  a  real  interest,  she  is  apt  to  lash 
herself  into  the  imitation  youn<>j  man,  now  somewhat  fashionable,  who 
goes  about,  clad  like  her  brother  from  the  waist  up  ;  a  hoy  iu  every¬ 
thing  excepting —  that  she  is  a  girl.  We  are  compelled  in  the  last 
analysis  to  recognize  this  radical  difference  in  the  manner  in  which  the 
two  classes  of  earnest  and  ambitious  students  go  to  work  in  the  higher 
education,  and  adjust  our  methods  according  to  the  wise  and  benevolent 
ordering  of  Xature. 

ri^iiE  warning  from  this  experience  would  seem  to  he,  that  our 
J-  really  superior  schools  for  girls,  which  have  done  playing  with 
and  gone  seriously  to  work  about  the  higher  education,  should  revise 
the  curriculum,  and  insist  on  a  more  limited  range  of  subjects  than 
they  now  indulge  in.  Even  were  it  not  for  this  constitutional  habit  of 
the  girl  student,  the  previous  training  of  the  vast  majority  of  American 
girls  would  furnish  this  caution.  The  attempt  to  drive  the  girls’  col¬ 
lege,  four-in-hand,  with  a  crowded  curriculum,  with  the  inevitable 
excitement  of  the  Music  and  Art  department,  becomes  a  two-edged 
sword  of  destruction.  With  the  lower  two-thirds,  it  simply  sets  the 
mind  of  the  girl  bubbling  in  half  a  dozen  directions,  the  enthusiasm  of 
to-day  swallowed  up  in  the  craze  of  to-morrow,  until  she  graduates  in 
the  condition  of  disheveled  mentality  and  moral  restlessness  in  which 
we  find  multitudes  of  American  young  women,  ready  to  be  caught  up 
by  any  one  of  the  social,  philanthropic,  religious,  or  more  perilous 
crazes  that  ravage  American  society.  The  remaining  third,  who  come 
for  serious  study,  are  almost  invariably  damaged  in  body  by  over¬ 
intensity  ;  or  more  fatally  graduated  into  the  state  of  permanent  fixed 
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idealism,  which  makes  so  many  of  the  noblest  women  in  the  land  some- 
thin^  a  little  otf  from  common  humanity,  —  too  often  nearing  the  per¬ 
ilous  brink  of  mental  collapse.  The  ideal  higher  school  for  girls  will 
draw  more  sparingly  on  this  treasury  of  divine  entluisiasm,  demand  a 
longer  period  of  better  graded  study,  and  suiround  the  entire  course 
with  a  physical,  .social  and  commonplace  human  environment,  that  will 
be  a  foil  to  the  danger  we  have  indicated.  In  this  wav  lies,  to  our 
mind,  the  only  probability  of  avoiding  a  reaction  of  educational  .senti¬ 
ment;  and  liere  .seems  to  us  the  path  marked  out  by  Providence  along 
which  the  American  girl  can  walk  upward  towards  that  peculiar  culture 
which  alone  can  assure  her  real  ecpiality  of  power  and  intluence  in  the 
building  of  the  New  Republic. 

ri'^lll'^  word  comes  that  the  managers  ol  the  Republican  party  in  Illi- 
_L  nois  are  considering  the  propriety  of  throwing  over  the  issue  of 
the  compulsory  education  law  on  which  Dr.  Edwards,  their  candidate 
for  the  State  Superintendency  of  Instruction,  was  defeated  at  a  recent 
election,  and  going  into  the  presidential  campaign  with  no  such  peril¬ 
ous  burden  as  the  welfaie  of  the  children  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
partv.  Tlie  time  will  come  when  it  will  neetl  all  the  oratory  about 
Thomas  Jetl'erson  and  Andrew  Jackson,  plus  the  good  reputation  of 
Grover  Cleveland,  to  redeem  the  Democratic  partv  leaders  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  Illinois  for  their  unholy  alliance  with  the  Catholic  and  Lutheran 
priesthoods  in  their  ecclesiastical  crusa<le  against  the  common  school, 
the  English  language  and  American  citizenship.  In  long-range  poli¬ 
tics,  in  anv  state  of  this  Union  the  one  thing  no  political  party  manage¬ 
ment  can  ail'ord  to  do  is  to  turn  the  hack  of  the  partv  they  represent 
upon  the  children,  and  e\en  postpone  for  a  season  the  sacred  cause  of 
univer.sal  education,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,”  to  a  temporary 
partisan  success.  'J'he  educational  missionarv  through  the  Southern 
States  is  alwavs  in  sight  of  the  tomh-stone  of  some  j)romising  politician, 
now  politically  dead  and  buried  because  he  thought  it  safe,  in  some 
emergenev,  to  vote  against  the  mo.st  sacred  interest  of  the  New  South 
—  the  thorough  education  of  its  children  and  youth.  So  it  has  turned 
out,  especiallv  in  New  York,  where  every  politician,  however  famous, 
who  has  yielded  to  the  importunity  or  been  awed  by  the  threats  of  a 
prie.sthootl  bent  on  destroving  the  common  school,  has  been  buried  so 
deep  that  only  the  resurrection  trump  will  reveal  the  place  where  he 
lies.  The  one  established  factor  in  American  statesmanship  is  the 
fundamental  principle,  gravely  and  gradually  formed  and  firmly  held  ; 
that  the  American  svstem  of  training  for  American  citizenship  in  the 
improved  modern  American  common  school,  underlies  every  other 
issue  now  up  for  political  discussion.  Unless  the  coming  twenty  mil- 
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lions  of  young  America,  within  twenty  years,  can  be  fouiul  with  a 
broader  public  intelligence,  a  sounder  public  morality,  and  a  more 
intense  and  comprehensive  patriotism  than  now  prevails  it  will  be  of 
no  avail  tliat  this  year  we  decide  the  open  cjuestions  of  sutlVage,  finance, 
tarifV,  prohibition,  labor  and  what-not.  In  every  case  tlie  decision  will 
be  partisan  and  partial,  failing  to  express  that  *•  sol)er  second  thought” 
of  the  people,  which  abides  in  the  national  policy.  The  one  condition 
of  success  in  solving  any  vexed  question  in  this  Republic,  is  that,  all 
the  time,  in  the  basement-story,  the  great  educational  furnace  shall  be 
kept  going  that  makes  the  house  above  a  habitable  and  fit  place  for  tlie 
family  to  live  in  while  coming  to  an  agreement  on  anything  and  every¬ 
thing  concerning  the  general  good.  And  the  partv  leader  or  party, 
ecclesiastical,  political,  industrial  or  social,  that  for  any  consideration 
slackens  the  fire  below  and  puts  out  the  light  and  warmth  of  universal 
educatian  in  the  coming  generation,  must  answer  for  it  before  that 
august  tribunal  of  an  awakened  public  opinion  and  conscience  which 
is  the  supreme  court  in  national  affairs. 

ri'^HE  IIOX.  JAMES  G.  BLAINE  has  done  one  of  the  best  things 
JL  in  his  notable  life  in  wiiting  the  lately  published  letter  addressed 
to  the  New  York  priest  who  married  his  scape-grace  son  to  a  sclieming 
ambitious  young  woman,  evidently  his  senior,  with  no  real  attempt  to 
learn  the  situation  of  affairs,  or  put  himself  in  communication  with  the 
parents  of  the  run-away  couple.  The  silly  and  generally  wicked 
escapade  of  elopement  by  precocious  cliildren  on  the  wire-edge  of  man¬ 
hood  and  womanhood,  or  the  habit  of  hasty  marriage  in  defiance  of 
parental  judgment  and  often  of  social  propriety  and  refined  morality, 
is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  the  national  demoralization  we  call 
“  easy  divorce.”  A  great  check  could  be  given  to  this  folly  if  the 
clergv,  as  a  body,  would  consider  it  a  point  of  professional  honor,  not 
to  say  morality.,  to  refuse  to  join  such  people  in  what  is  anything  but 
“  holy  matrimony.”  But  to  tlie  shame  of  the  profession  it  must  be 
said,  that  there  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  in  any  community  or  sect  in 
finding  a  parson,  or  priest,  ready  and  willing  to  lend  his  hand  to  an  act 
that  is  always  an  indiscretion,  and  generally  an  outrage.  Mr.  Blaine 
never  used  his  marvelous  rhetorical  power  to  better  effect  than  in  the 
stinging  epistle  in  which  he  trounces  the  priest  aforesaid  with  an 
ominous  whirl  of  the  scourge  towards  the  back  of  the  archbishop  who 
gave  his  hasty  consent  to  the  marriage  of  a  scheming  and  ambitious 
young  Catholic  woman,  saiil  to  he  twentv-two,  with  the  bad  Protestant 
boy  —  son  of  a  famous  public  man — at  the  age  of  eighteen.  If  every 
clergyman  in  the  Union  would  “  read,  ponder  and  inwardly  digest” 
this  letter,  with  its  accompanying  history  of  another  social  wreck,  it 
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might  solemnize  the  clerical  mind  in  a  direction  where  looseness  is  too 
often  apparent.  If  this  style  of  getting  together  is  to  go  on,  leave  it  to 
the  Tammany  justice,  or  the  free  and  easy  country  squire  to  preside  at 
the  ceremony  and  shoulder  the  reaction  of  indignation  that  inevitably 
comes  hack  on  the  agent  of  such  an  accomplishment. 

IT  is  a  good  sign  of  the  times  that  the  three  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  John  Amos  Comenius  receives  such  wide-spread 
attention  tliroughout  our  country.  The  echoes  of  the  notable  meeting 
of  superintendents  at  Brooklyn  roll  westward  to  the  sea,  while  from 
California  echoes  roll  eastward  of  honors  paid  there  to  the  great  Mora¬ 
vian  instructor.  This  latter  meeting  was  at  Pasadena,  on  March  5, 
under  the  able  direction  of  Supt.  Will  S.  Monroe.  Prin.  Caspar  W. 
Ilodson  presented  the  facts  in  the  long  life  of  this  early  educational 
reformer,  and  Mr.  Munroe  read  letters  from  distinguished  educators  in 
Europe  as  well  as  America  in  honor  of  Comenius.  Great  thoughts 
and  noble  deeds  live  on.  In  distant  lands  and  after  centuries  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  the  obscure  but  gifted  teacher  is  venerated.  Comenius  deserves 
these  tardy  Iionors.  We  believe  Pres.  G.  Stanley  Hall  does  not  over¬ 
state  the  merits  of  his  subject  when  he  says :  — 

“  I  regard  the  reforms  of  Comenius,  together  with  those  of  Pesta- 
lozzi,  as  the  most  important  in  the  history  of  education.  Comenius 
made  the  Baconian  method  bear  its  precious  fruit  in  the  school.  Every 
teacher  should  read  the  ‘  Orbis  Pictus.’  Primer  though  it  be,  it  sheds 
a  broad  light  on  the  whole  Held  of  education.” 

riTIIE  friends  of  the  Indian  increase  in  number.  We  are  learning 
-L  more  and  more  to  realize  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  worth. 
Under  his  dusky  skin  beats  a  heart  which  can  be  touched,  a  mind 
which  can  be  educated  and  a  soul  which  shoidd  be  saved.  Carlisle 
and  Hampton  are  object  lessons  for  the  Nation.  The  thirst  for  good 
literature  increases  rapidly  among  the  Indian  youth  who  have  learned 
to  read.  But  manv  of  them  cannot  supply  themselves  with  the  reading 
they  ought  to  have.  To  meet  this  need  the  W'oman’s  National  Indian 
Association,  about  two  years  ago,  formed  an  Indian  Library  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  well-known  writer,  Miss  Frances  C.  Sparhawk  of  Newton 
Centre,  Mass.,  is  at  the  head  of  this  committee,  and  her  last  report 
shows  much  excellent  work  done.  The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  in 
November,  1S91,  aggregate  $1,374.72.  The  main  things  needed  are 
good,  fresh  books  and  magazines ;  or,  money  to  buy  and  send  these. 
This  work  tleserves  hearty  support.  If  any  of  our  subscribers  desire 
to  send  us  money  for  that  purpose,  we  will  furnish  copies  of  Educa¬ 
tion  to  Indian  schools  at  half  the  regular  price. 
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The  season  for  summer  schools  is  approacliin"  and  preparations 
are  under  way  to  make  them  better  than  ever.  The  sixteenth 
session  of  tlie  Amherst  Summer  School,  under  the  brilliant  direction 
of  Prof.  William  L.  Montaf^ue,  will  open  at  Amherst  Collejje,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  Jidy  4th,  and  will  continue  five  weeks.  Instruction  will  be  <jlven 
in  French,  (ierman,  Italian,  Latin,  Clreek  syntax  and  En<jlish  litera¬ 
ture.  'I'he  classes  meet  in  the  commodious  lecture-rooms  of  the  col¬ 
lege.  If  one  wishes  to  combine  the  classic  associations  of  a  college 
town,  the  beauty  and  healthfulness  of  the  lierkshire  hills,  and  the  atl- 
vantages  of  a  great  library  with  superior  instruction,  let  him  become  a 
member  of  this  summer  school. 

JF  one  prefers  the  sea  to  the  hills,  let  him  go  down  to  Martha’s  \’ine- 
yard  and  attend  the  great  Summer  Institute  which  is  so  grandly 
successful  under  the  strong  leadership  of  that  veteran  in  educational 
journalism  and  instruction.  Dr.  William  A.  Mowry.  Ably  assisted  by 
Messrs.  Meleney  of  Someryille  and  Edson  of  W’orcester,  he  has  placed 
Martha’s  Vineyard  at  the  very  head  of  all  the  summer  schools.  If  one 
wishes  to  study  French  and  German  by  the  natural  method,  let  him  go 
to  Exeter,  X.  II.,  to  which  classic  town  Dr.  L.  Sauveur  has  removed 
his  summer  school  from  llurlington,  Vt.  Here,  in  a  few  weeks,  one 
may  ndi  up  his  rusty  knowleilge  of  other  tongues,  and  get  well  starlet! 
in  a  course  which  will  lead  him  not  only  to  compreheiul  but  to  speak 
them.  Hetween  these  and  the  various  other  summer  schools,  —  togeth¬ 
er  with  the  great  meeting  at  Saratoga  —  our  teachers  will  have  no  ditli- 
cultv  in  so  planning  their  vacations  as  both  to  refresh  the  body  and  cul¬ 
tivate  the  mind. 

SUPr.  SAMUEL  T.  DL'TTON',  Secretary  of  the  committee  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  World’s  Colum¬ 
bian  Exposition,  asks  the  cooperation  of  the  teachers  of  the  state  in 
collecting  and  organizing  an  exhibit  of  the  public  school  system  of  the 
commonwealth.  He  believes  that  all  school  committees  and  educators 
feel  a  patriotic  desire,  first,  that,  as  a  nation,  the  United  States  may  make 
an  exhibit  of  her  educational  system  that  shall  be  creditable  in  the  eyes 
of  visitors  from  abroad ;  and  second,  that  Massachusetts  may  fully 
maintain  her  historic  reputation  for  the  excellence  of  her  free  schools. 
Dr.  Selim  H.  Peabody,  the  Director  of  the  Department  of  Liberal 
Arts  at  the  coming  Exposition,  has  met  in  conference  with  this  com¬ 
mittee  recently,  and  explained  that  the  limitations  in  respect  to  space 
are  such  that  cities  and  towns  cannot  expect  to  make  separate  exhibits ; 
but,  while  the  exhibit  from  each  state  is  to  appear  as  a  unit,  and  will 
be  installed  under  the  head  of  the  several  departments  of  primary. 
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grammar,  etc.,  known  in  our  school  system,  all  products  of  school  work 
may  be  so  marked  as  to  indicate  the  town  and  school  from  which 
they  come.  Results  in  special  lines,  as  manual  training,  kindergarten, 
etc.,  will  be  shown  separately.  Mr.  Dutton  adds:  “A  circular 
of  full  information  respecting  the  nature  and  classification  of  the 
exhibit  will  be  ready  for  mailing  at  an  early  date.  This  will  doubtless 
be  followed  by  other  circulars  calling  for  particular  school  products 
and  giving  full  direction  as  to  their  preparation.  The  active  assistance 
of  school  committees  is  especially  desired ;  and  it  would  facilitate 
the  work  if  one  person  in  each  town  and  city  could  be  authorized 
to  correspond  with  us  and  assist  in  promoting  the  object  in  hand. 
You  are  cordially  invited  to  communicate  with  the  committee,  and 
to  offer  such  suggestions  concerning  the  exhibit  as  will,  in  your 
opinion,  tend  to  secure  the  most  satisfactory  result.”  What  is  here 
being  requested  for  Massachu.setts  is  doubtless  being  requested  for  other 
states.  The  West  is  wide  awake  in  this  matter,  and  the  combined  result 
should  be  such  an  exhibit  at  Chicago  as  shall  honor  the  educational 
work  and  workers  of  our  land. 

ri AIIE  Southern  Educational  Association  promises  to  be  a  great  and 
-L  enthusiastic  meeting  this  season.  The  third  annual  session  will 
be  held  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  July  6-8,  in  the  capitol.  Dr.  Win.  T. 
Harris,  Dr.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  and  a  great  company  of  the  notable  edu¬ 
cators  of  the  South  are  to  be  present.  Pres.  E.  li.  Smith  of  the  State 
Association  promises  that  one  thousand  of  the  best  teachers  of  Georgia 
will  attend  this  meeting,  while  five  hundred  are  expected  from  North 
Carolina  and  large  delegations  from  all  the  other  southern  states.  We 
note  their  early  enthusiasm  with  great  satisfaction,  and  hope  that  their 
high  expectations  will  be  fully  met. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

To  the  Editor  of  Education  :  — 

The  cry  is  now,  Improve  the  Grammar  Schools.  The  alarm  was 
first  made  in  New  England  and  is  fast  spreading  over  the  entire  coun¬ 
try.  It  was  made  by  those  in  charge  of  schools  higher  in  grade  than 
the  grammar  schools  and  the  reputation  and  fame  of  the  men  who  first 
sounded  the  note  is  so  great,  the  sound  is  so  extensive  in  volume,  that 
the  faint  replies  in  opposition  are  unheeded,  and  we  might  think  there 
was  but  one  opinion  on  this  serious  question.  So  vigorous  are  the  out¬ 
spoken  champions  of  the  new  desire  that  I  sometimes  fancy  there  is 
little  honesty  in  their  claims.  The  story  they  tell  of  the  terrible  evils 


resulting  from  our  present  grammar  school  course  is  to  me,  a  teacher 
of  some  years’  experience,  “  a  tale  full  of  sound  and  fury,  signifying 
nothing.”  I  believe  that  those  who  are  engaged  in  tlie  actual  work  of 
teaching  in  grammar  scliools  are  (jualilietl  to  judge  somewliat  of  the 
wortli  of  the  course  of  study  which  they  interpret,  and  1  have  yet  to 
find  a  grammar  teacher  of  any  standing  or  rei)utation  who  is  in  accord 
with  the  new  movement  for  change.  Tlic  advocates  are  college  presi¬ 
dents,  high  scliool  teachers,  and  an  occasional  superintendent.  'I'hey 
stoutly  maintain  that  there  is  something  entirely  wrong  in  the  present 
curricidum  —  strange  tliat  it  should  have  been  discovered  all  at  once 
and  by  sucb  eminent  men — and  they  urge,  nay  tliev  demand,  that  a 
change  shall  be  made,  a  change  whicli  is  so  radical  and  sweeping  in 
its  nature  and  provisions  as  to  threaten  the  entire  stability  of  the  gram¬ 
mar  school.  Curricula  are  not  made  in  a  day.  d'he  present  gram¬ 
mar  school  course  of  study,  practically  the  same  in  every  state  in  the 
Union,  is  the  result  of  the  slow  growth  of  years,  and  it  has  stood  the  test 
of  time  and  the  assaults  of  opponents.  1  fancy  it  will  not  surrender  to 
the  present  sharp  attack.  When  the  attacking  force  shall  have  spent 
itself  the  friends  of  the  grammar  school  will  have  little  iic/>r/s  to  sweep 
away,  for  sound  and  large  words  do  not  overthrow  walls  nor  cast  down 
the  work  of  ages.  The  grammar  schools  have  no  cause  for  fear. 

Boston.  T.  K.  F. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Movements  in  Prussia.  —  The  jjreliminary  debate  upon  tbe  Prus¬ 
sian  Education  Bill  (noted  in  last  months’  Education)  was  terminated 
by  referring  the  bill  to  a  special  commission.  Among  the  many  pro¬ 
tests  against  tbe  measure  was  one  from  the  University  of  Berlin  signed 
by  sixty-nine  out  of  the  eighty-two  professors,  and  one  from  Breslau 
signed  by  fifty-three  professors.  Halle  also  sent  an  oj)posing  petition. 
The  excitement  occasioned  by  this  measure  bad  scarcely  subsided  when 
the  storm  broke  out  afresb  over  the  Emperor’s  speech  at  the  baiujuet  of 
the  Brandenburg  Diet.  In  tins  speech  be  cbaracterizes  those  who  op¬ 
pose  his  will  as  grumblers,  and  advises  them  one  and  all  to  shake  the 
dust  of  Germany  from  their  feet  as  soon  as  possible.  It  seems  now  to 
be  universally  felt  that  the  struggle  between  the  Emptnor  and  the  ever¬ 
growing  Opposition  will  be  fought  out  to  the  end.  'I'he  correspondent 
of  the  Tondon  Times  says  :  “  The  ministers  tlml  themselves  to-day  in 

the  presence  of  a  united  opposition,  National  Liberals,  Radicals  and 
Socialists,  and  the  government  is  delivered  bound  hand  and  foot  into 
the  hands  of  the  Catholic  party.”  The  27th  Article  of  the  Prussian 
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Co>istitiiti<ni  is  everywhere  (juoteil  in  response  to  the  Emperor’s  arbitra¬ 
ry  words,  “  livery  I’l  iissian  has  the  rij^ht  to  express  his  opinion  in 
speech,  writinjj^,  print,  or  in  pictorial  form.”  It  is  probable  now  that 
the  bLdiication  Bill  will  be  pushed  through  the  Icf^islatiire  and  give 
occasion  for  final  demonstrations. 

measures  relative  to  Secoudarv  Sc/ioois  in  (iermany  and 
d'rance.  —  'The  London  Journal  of  Ju/ucation  in  its  issue  for  March 
publishes  a  valuable  analysis  of  the  new  statutes  for  Prussian  Secondary 
Schools.  'I'he  former  statutes  have  prevailed  just  a  decade,  having 
been  promulgated  in  1SS2.  'I'he  chief  alterations  made  in  the  present 
regulations  are  thus  summari/ed:  — 

(1)  (ieneral  decrease  in  the  school  hours,  and  increased  attention 
to  the  bodily  development  of  the  pupils. 

(2)  Decreasetl  attention  to  Latin  and  (ireek. 

(3)  Increased  attention  to  modern  languages  (English  and  French.) 

(4)  Adoption  of  the  analytical  method  for  classical  as  well  as  for 
modern  languages,  in  the  jrlace  of  the  svnthetical. 

(5)  Increased  stiulv  of  the  national  language  and  historv. 

In  the  language  of  the  statute,  German  occupies  now,  even  more 
than  before,  the  centre-point  of  ail  education  ;  and  no  student  can  ob¬ 
tain  a  leaving  certilicate  of  merit  without  satisfying  the  examiners  in 
all  that  is  recjuired  in  German.” 

'I'he  new  statutes  come  into  force  in  the  school  year  1S92-93. 

'I'he  drift  of  the  movement  in  respect  to  secondary  studies  in  Germa¬ 
ny  oilers  points  both  of  likeness  and  contrast  to  that  which  has  taken 
place  in  France.  In  the  latter  country,  as  in  the  former,  the  number 
of  class  hours  a  week  has  been  reduced  in  a  decade.  In  iSSo  they 
ranged  from  20  to  25  ;  in  1890  from  20  to  20.5.  Latin  and  Greek  have 
gained  decidedly  during  the  decade,  although  they  show  a  slight  falling 
oil' in  the  higher  classes  since  1S85.  'I'he  time  thus  saved  has  gone  not 
to  the  advantage  of  the  mother  tongue  as  in  Germany  but  to  drawing. 

'I'he  time  given  to  French  has  been  diminished  in  the  upper  classes, 
but  this  has  been  very  liearly  balanced  by  the  increase  of  time  in  the 
lower  classes.  Considering  the  entire  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Letters,  the  distribution  of  time  among  the  several  sub¬ 
jects  is  as  follows  :  Letters,  including  Latin,  Greek,  and  French,  62.53 
per  cent.;  baiglish  or  German,  8.25  ;  history  and  geography,  12.34; 
science,  8.65  ;  drawing,  8.23. 

Among  the  modilications  recently  made  in  the  French  programmes, 
those  relating  to  the  special  secomlary  course  in  the  lycees  established 
in  1S65  under  the  lead  of  Mr.  Duruy  are  the  most  important.  This 
course  created  in  the  interests  of  young  men  destined  for  commercial, 
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agricultural,  or  other  industrial  careers  has  been  gradually  losing  its 
special  character.  By  decree  of  June  4,  1891,  the  name  was  changed 
to  modern  secondary  course.  The  programmes  were  strengthened  on 
the  line  of  French  language  and  literature  and  mo<lern  foreign  lan¬ 
guages.  Of  the  latter  German  is  obligatory,  the  second  may  be  Eng¬ 
lish,  Italian,  or  Spanish.  The  succession  of  grammatical  exercises  and 
the  choice  and  sequence  of  works  for  reading  and  explanation,  as  set 
forth  in  the  programmes,  make  up  a  very  suggestive  outline  of  study. 
The  classics  are  still  as  heretofore  excluded  from  the  course,  but  an  ex¬ 
pedient  has  been  tlevised  for  putting  the  students  of  this  course  in  pos¬ 
session  of  those  classical  ideals  and  conceptions  which  enter  so  largely 
into  the  mental  structure  of  modern  nations.  This  expedient  is  a 
course  of  ancient  authors  for  interpretation  and  analvsis  bv  the  profes¬ 
sors  who  must  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  original.  'I'he  modern 
course  covers  six  years  and  leads  to  the  degree  of  “  bachelor  of  modern 
secondary  instruction.” 

T'/ie  Crisis  in  l^'rancc. — The  recent  modifications  of  secondary 
education  were  so  largely  the  work  of  M.  Bourgeois,  Minister  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  that  much  excitement  was  occasioned  in  educational  circles  by 
the  unexpected  fall  of  the  French  caliinet.  Fortunately  for  these  experi¬ 
ments,  M.  Bourgeois  retains  his  portfolio  in  the  new  cabinet  formed 
w'ith  M.  Loubet  as  Premier  and  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  change 
of  ministry  was  the  outcome  of  the  dilliculties  between  the  government 
and  the  Catholics.  The  Radicals  accused  the  government  of  lukewarm¬ 
ness  in  dealing  with  the  enemies  of  republicanism.  In  self  defense  the 
government  endeavored  to  force  the  bill  for  excluding  religious  brother¬ 
hoods  which  was  a  revival  of  the  vigorous  measures  carried  by  Jules 
Ferry  in  18S4.  The  unexpected  combination  of  clericals  and  radicals 
against  the  measure  caused  the  resignation  of  the  ministers.  The  rad¬ 
icals  explain  their  action  by  the  statement  that  the  measure  was  not 
drastic  enough,  but  it  is  probable  that  personal  motives  were  at  the 
bottom. 

Secondary  Schools  of  Greece. — The  present  provision  for  second¬ 
ary  instruction  in  (ireece  is  interesting,  es[)ecially  in  view  of  the  move¬ 
ments  in  (iermanv  aiul  France.  'I'he  sclujols  are  of  two  orders,  gym¬ 
nasia  of  which  there  are  thirty-five  with  an  attendance  of  about  4,714 
pupils  and  a  staff  of  240  professors,  and  “  Greek  schools,”  282  in  num¬ 
ber,  with  an  attendance  of  15,351.  These  institutions  are  recognized 
by  the  state  but  not  supported  by  it,  their  chief  source  of  income  being 
free  gifts.  A  small  entrance  fee  of  about  sixty  cents  is  charged.  It 
should  be  observed  that  these  schools  have  no  boarding  departments. 
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The  seven  classes  of  the  secondary  schools  are  comprised  in  two  divi¬ 
sions  of  compnlsory  instruction.  The  pro<jramme  of  the  first  division 
—  scientilic  eilncation  —  includes  (jreek,  French,  En<{lish,  German, 
history,  jifeofjraphy,  divinity,  mathematics,  natural  historv,  jihysics  and 
chemistry.  Latin  is  excluded  as  the  (ireeks  esteem  the  study  of  a  dead 
lan<juaj^e  superfluous.  d'he  second  division  —  technical  education  — 
embraces  drawing,  vvritin<^,  <;ymnastics,  and  military  drill.  These 
schools  are  intermediate  between  elementary  schools  and  the  universi¬ 
ty.  intellectual  culture  is  the  province  of  the  latter  which  is 

divided  into  four  faculties,  i.  e.,  philosojihy,  theology,  law  and  medi¬ 
cine.  1‘hilosophv,  subdivideil  into  .sections  for  philologv,  phvsics,  and 
mathematics  has  a  stall’ of  twenty-one  professors  and  fourteen  lecturers. 
About  a  third  part  of  the  students  of  the  university  belong  to  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 


M  I  SCKI.I.ANKOUS  N’OTKS. 

The  Swiss  system  of  education  oll’ers  instruction  at  every  point.  It 
is  particularly  suggestive  in  respect  to  the  treatment  of  teachers.  In 
the  large  towns  the  schools  generally  comprise  seven  classes.  All  the 
teachers  are  on  an  equality.  Each  teacher  has  charge  of  one  class 
(about  fifty  pupils)  and  is  entirely  responsible  for  it.  All  are  person¬ 
ally  responsible  to  the  school  director  who  is  the  local  head  of  the 
schools.  Salaries  for  male  teachers  in  the  country  average  $280  per 
annum,  with  house  and  garden,  and  in  the  towns,  $480.  Women 
receive  $180  with  house  and  garden  in  the  country  and  $320  in  the 
towns.  There  are  elaborate  provisions  for  pensions,  and  for  increase 
of  salary  according  to  years  of  .service. 

One  bundled  and  seventy-two  towns  in  England  have  schools  of  sci¬ 
ence  and  art. 

The  Technical  Schools  Act,  Scotland  (1887),  has  borne  little  fruit  as 
yet. 

The  Communal  Council  of  Hrussels  has  created  special  courses  to 
prepare  young  women  for  the  university. 

Adelaide  University,  South  Australia,  is  afliliated  to  Cambridge, 
England.  A  college  bas  been  established  for  women  in  connection 
with  the  University  of  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  A.  T.  s. 
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BIBLIOGRAPJir  OF  CURRENT  PERIODICAL  LIT¬ 
ER  A  'TURE  UPON  EDUCA  /TON. 


The  following  bibliography  of  eiirrent  periodieal  literature  includes  articles  upon 
education  and  other  subjects  calculated  to  interest  teachers.  t)nly  articles  from  peri¬ 
odicals  not  nominally  educational  are  mentioned. 


Austin,  .lane.  London  Qunrterhj  Ue- 
vieir,  .lanuarj’.  Aofount  »»f  her  works 
and  explanation  of  the  liijfli  place 
given  her  in  the  literature  of  tiction. 
tier  hook.s  are  no  more  tedious  than  ; 
was  the  life  she  describes.  Admired 
by  Scott,  detested  by  Charlotte  Bronte. 

Desert  Fruit,  A.  (jrant  Allen.  Lowj- 
mans\  February.  A  description  of 
the  prickly  pear,  so  abundant  around 
the  Slediterrancan,  but  brouglit  there 
from  America. 

Discipline  and  the  Army.  AVto  Ite- 
nVtc,  February.  Fong  and  systematic 
growth  is  necessary  for  miiitary  dis¬ 
cipline, without  which  there  can  be  no 
formidable  army,  but  militaiy  disci¬ 
pline  must  be  founded  on  national 
discipline. 

Duke  of  Clarence.  ,\Vtr  llerieir,  Feb. 
In  the  family  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
mutual  afl'ectioti  was  very  strong;  the 
mother  was  always  with  the  children,  I 
playing  with  or  reading  to  them  or  j 
superititending  their  studies.  The  lite 
of  the  princes  was  not  that  of  the  fairy 
stories.  The  Duke  and  his  ttrother, 
Prince  George,  lived  two  years  as 
naval  cadets  and  did  all  the  duties  of 
their  place.  The  Duke  spent  two 
years  as  a  studetit  at  (.'ambridge  I'ni- 
versity. 

Electrical  Transtnission  of  Power. 
Earle  of  Albemarle.  Nintf^rnf/i  Ctti- 
tury,  .lanuary.  Several  plants  for 
transmitling  the  force  of  falling  water 
are  described.  A  much  larger  part  of 
the  power  can  be  transferred  much 
further  by  electricity  than  by  steam, 
hydraulic  force,  or  wire  r(*pe. 

Elizabeth  .Stuart  in  Holland.  Baron¬ 
ess  .S.  I.  de  Zuylen  de  Nyevelt. 
National  Itcvinc.  March.  'I’he  article 
opens  with  a  comparison  of  her  bridal 
trip  through  Holland  and  her  return 
as  the  fugitive  Queen  of  Bohemia. 
“History  has  on  the  whole  been  kind 
to  her  tnemory.  The  exiled  widow, 
with  her  unruly  household  and  per¬ 
petual  debts,  is  well  nigh  forgotten; 


but  the  brave  young  (pieen,  whose 
courage  never  failed  in  the  face  of 
datiger,  whose  spirit  was  not  daunted 
by  inisforlum*,  will  never  disapjiear 
from  its  pages.” 

Flight  from  the  Fields, ’i  h(‘.  Arthur 
Gave.  Mar^nilhinXy  February.  M'tint 
of  woik  and  dullness  of  life  are  chief 
causes  of  tlu‘  migration  from  countiy 
t(tciiy.  There  is  nothing  to  take  the 
place  of  the  frolics  that  have  dital  our. 
Change  of  ownership  of  m.any  estJites 
breaks  the  bond  between  pioprietor 
and  tenant. 

Friendship,  .\n  Eighteenth  Century. 
Miss.  I.  A.  Taylor.  Longmans',  Feb. 
An  account  of  the  intimacy  betweem 
Miss  Incbbald  and  William  Godwin, 
Itroketi  otr  so  strangely  by  the  lady 
upon  his  marriage. 

Greek  Ideas  and  Usages  upon  the 
f'hristian  Church,  The  Inlluence  of. 
Hibbert  Lectures,  1888;  by  Edwin 
Iliitch.  Bevieweti  in  London  QnarUr- 
hj  Jlrritar,  .lanuary.  Dr.  Hatch  draws 
a  sharp  contrast  between  the  Set  mon 
on  the  .Mount  and  the  Xicene  Cr*-ed. 
“  The  one  belongs  to  a  world  of  .Syrian 
peasants,  theot her  to  it  w<»rld  of  Gret'k 
philosophers.”  ( ’riticisin  of  this  sharp 
separalioti  of  the  Sertnun  atid  the 
Greed. 

Irish  Educiition  (Question,  the.  ,1. 
W.  Bussell.  Fortniyhthi,  February. 
“The  result  of  capitatioti  gratits  to 
schools  with  ii  mitiiinum  of  twenty- 
five  pupils  has  been  that  in  towns 
where  a  thturishlng  national  school 
was  inexistence,  attended  by  all  cl  iss- 
es  and  creeds,  and  supiiorlingcapable 
tnachers,  the  clergy —  Boman  (  ai  holic 
and  Protestant  Episcop.)! — have  set 
up  d(‘nominational  estaldi'hinents  for 
which  they  have  received  grants  under 
the  new’  rules.  'I'he  central  school 
has  b<*en  depleted  and  starved,  while 
the  branch  establi.‘hments  are  too 
small  to  secure  really  competent 
teachers.”  The  writer  charges  Mr. 
Balfour  with  contemplating  a  sur- 
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render  of  education  to  Irish  Clerical¬ 
ism.  'I'he  appalling  ignorance  in 
honsekeepiiifj  of  Irish  jjirls  and  the 
need  of  domestic  econom3’  in  the 
schools  are  pointed  out. 

Literarj'  ('ollat)oration.  Walter 
Besant.  AV(/>  hVhrnary.  'i’his 

method  of  partnership  in  writin;; 
noveis  maj’  he  weli  applied  in  st(»r\’- 
tellinfi,  hut  not  in  character  paintiiii^. 
The  main  advatira<;e  of  partnership 
lies  in  the  discussion  of  the  plot  and 
its  situations,  and  the  hammering  out 
of  all  the  eliects  of  which  they  are 
capable. 

Loyola  and  the  early  .Irsuits.  Stew¬ 
art  Rose.  Loudon  Qunrterleij  Riodetr^ 
January.  'I'he  reviewer  of  this  hook 
sa^'s :  “While  the  Rrotestantism  of 
to-day  looks  hack  with  thankfulness  to 
the  appearance  of  Luther  on  the  stao;e 
of  putilic  life  at  such  a  stirrin;^  time, 
and  sees  the  man  come  to  the  front 
just  at  the  critical  hour,  the  Roman 
Churchman,  from  his  point  of  view, 
re*;ar(ls  it  .as  a  reinarkahle  providence 
that  Loyola  was  raiseii  up  at  that 
special  nick  of  tinn*.’' 

.Mandarin,  The  making  of  a.  Lon¬ 
don  (^hi'trtcrhj  Rrvieic,  Jan.  “China 
is  a  lami  of  contr.ists.  The  China¬ 
man's  mind  is  huilt  in  watiatiitht  com¬ 
partments  and  he  finds  no  difliculty  in 
believing  things  mutually  inconsistent, 
and  acting  on  them  at  the  same  time. 
China  is  at  once  the  most  aristocratic 
and  the  most  democratic,  the  most 
literary  and  the  most  ijrnorant,  the 
most  materialistic  and  the  most  siiper- 
silious  of  nations,  the  best  jtoverned 
in  the  Last  and  yet  the  harliourer  of 
great  oppression  and  wrong." 

Military  L’nre.idiness,  Our.  Mac¬ 
millan's,  February.  “  rliere  is  not  an 
ollicer  of  twenty  years'  service  who  is 
not  perfectly  well  aware  that  the 
powers  of  endurance,  the  discipline, 
and  the  general  fitness  for  war  of  the 
soldiers  in  our  home  battalions  have 
deteriorated  l.-imentahly  since  he  tirst 
Joined  the  service.  The  spirit  which 
has  made  the  (ierni.n  and  French 
armies  is  res|)on'-ihility ;  each  officer 
is  held  responsible  for  the  training  of 
the  men  uniier  him." 

Old  age  pensions.  William  Bode. 
National  Rccicic,  March.  Oermanj’  is 
sick  ot  such  pensioning;  this  should 


be  a  warning  to  England.  Compul¬ 
sion  takes  the  place  of  charitj'.  La¬ 
bourers  begin  to  he  sick  in  order  to 
draw  a  pension,  so  soon  as  wages  are 
:  low. 

j  Protection — Free  Trade — Fair  Trade 
I  — Colonial  Trade.  Karl  Orey.  Aine- 
I  tcenth  Century,  January.  He  opposes 
any  attempt  on  the  part  of  England 
at  retaliation  or  arbitration,  with  the 
!  view  to  having  tariffs  in  other  coun- 
!  tries  lowered  ;  this  he  calls  an  “infan- 
j  tile  policy,”  calculated  only  to  make 
!  others  believe  the  more  strongly  in 
their  tariffs. 

I  Race  across  the  Atlantic,  the.  llen- 
j  ry  Dyer.  Scottish  Recietc,  January. 

'  (Jiving  a  history  of  ocean  steam  uavl- 
^  gation. 

“Runawayes  t^yes.*’  J.  W.  Hales. 
Lonyuians',  February.  On  the  pas- 
Siige  in  Romeo  and  Juliet  containing 
this  expression,  and  comparison  with 
I  similar  uses  in  other  places. 

!  Summer  School  of  Philosophy,  A. 
j  .1.  Clark  .Murray.  Scottish  Review, 
.lanuary.  .Vn  account  of  this  school 
i  in  the  Adirondacks. 

.Swedenborg  and  Modern  Life.  C. 

I  S.  Boswell.  National  Review,  March. 
I  “In  many  respects  .Swedenborg's  doc- 
I  trines  hear  a  striking  resemblance  to 
I  the  teachings  of  imxlern  Theosophy. 
Both  strenuously  inculcate  man's  per¬ 
sonal  liberty  and  responsibility;  both 
niiike  the  emancipation  of  man  to 
depend  upon  the  completeness  with 
which  he  overcomes  his  self.*’  Com- 
'  paring  Swedenborg  and  Dante, — “the 
I  angels  and  devils  of  Swedenborg  are 
only  the  machinery  employed  for  con¬ 
veying  his  moral  and  philosophical 
I  lessons." 

'reaching  Cniversity  for  London. 
(Quarterly  Review,  .lanuarv.  “'I'he 
present  plan  for  Alb(*rt  University 
would  only  hinder  a  better  plan  in  the 
future.'’ 

Vivisection.  L.  .1.  Wallace.  West¬ 
minster  Review,  March,  “  fhose  who 
would  prove  that  vivisection  is  practi- 
'  cally  useless  have  set  themselves  a 
hard  task  and  show  no  little  boldness; 
for  they  put  themselves  at  once  in 
opposition  to  that  method  by  which 
science  has  won  mostot  its  triumphs, 
the  method  of  experiment.” 

J.  p. 
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MR.  WOODBURY' S  TALKS  WITH  RALPH  WALDO 

EMERSON." 

F.  A.  COMSTOCK. 

There  are  men  of  whom  too  many  memories  cannot  he  S'ven,  cliaracters  so 
rare  that  every  light  tlirown,  it  matters  not  at  wliat  angle,  reveals  new  charms. 
So  we  have  to  tliank  Mr.  Woodbury  for  hringing  Ihneison  once  more  before 
us,  a  living  person.  Mucli  as  the  otlter  memoirs  liave  given,  we  tlnd  in  tiiese 
impressions  of  tlie  sensitive,  enthusiastic  collegian,  a  presentation  that  we 
would  not  willingly  miss. 

The  loving  student  of  Emerson  will  dare  to  appropriate  tlte  beautiful  sympa¬ 
thy  which  ciiaracterized  his  relations  with  tlie  author,  feeling  it  to  be  a  gift 
too  precious  for  the  limits  of  time  and  place,  rather  to  he  shared  by  all  earnest 
souls  who  find  in  his  voice  a  trumpet  call.  Of  especial  interest  are  tlie  sayings 
of  Emerson  liimself,  wliich  tlie  young  hero-worslilpper  committed  to  paper, 
treasured  through  tlie  years,  and  now  gives  us.  The  pliilosopliy  of  Emerson’s 
style  is  contained  in  some  of  the  utterances  on  expression  :  — 

“The  most  interesting  writing  is  that  which  does  not  (juite  satisfy  tlie  read¬ 
er.  Try  and  leave  a  little  thinking  for  him  ;  that  will  be  better  for  both.  'I'he 

trouble  with  most  writers  is,  they  spread  too  thin . Avoid  adjectives. 

Let  the  noun  do  the  work.” 

Of  reading  he  says:  “Learn  to  divine  books,  to /etV  those  that  you  want 
without  wasting  mucli  time  over  them . Learn  how  to  tell  from  the  be¬ 

ginnings  of  the  chapters  and  from  glimpses  of  the  sentences  wlietlier  you  need 
to  read  them  entirely  tlirough.  Itecollect  you  read  only  to  start  your  own 
team.” 

These  sentences  might  belong  in  Self-Heliance :  —  “So  you  cannot  make  too 
much  of  yourself.  It  is  all  there  is  of  you.  How  many  do  you  know  wlio  are 
made  up  mainly  of  fragments  of  otliers?  ....  Yield  not  one  incli  to  all  the 
forces  whicli  conspire  to  make  you  an  eclio . I.ive  in  a  clean  and  clear  loy¬ 

alty  to  your  own  afiair.  Do  not  let  another's,  no  matter  how  attractive,  tempt 
you  away.” 

The  Hawthorne  episode  is  full  of  meaning,  and  we  like  to  linger  over  it; 
Emerson  strongly  declaiming  against  sadness  in  literature,  rejecting  morbid 
unhealthiness  of  any  and  every  sort  with  the  whole  force  of  his  nature,  the 
young  student  sorrowfully  confessing  that  he  could  not  accept  the  dictum  with¬ 
out  reserve,  Emerson  receiving  the  announcement  with  imperturbable  serenityi 
merely  saying  that  he  did  not  wish  disciples.  What  a  lesson  in  courage  and 
tolerance ! 

'I'o  all  who  have  to  do  with  the  instruction  of  tlie  young,  the  book  will  be 
deeplj"  suggestive.  It  shows  anew  what  a  wonderful  thing  is  the  heart  of 
youth,  with  its  restless  ambitions,  its  longing  for  truth,  its  instant  recognition 
of  nobility.  It  is  another  reminder  that  the  strength  of  words  is  in  the  lips 
that  utter  them,  that  the  most  precious  gift  of  the  instructor’s  bestowing  is  his 
own  character. 
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We  cannot  be  too  f^ratefnl  to  Mr.  Woodbury  for  sentences  like  these:  — 

“  His  bearing;  and  contact  liail  the  ex(jiiisite  power  of  a  moral  nature  which 
has  never  been  impaired  by  a  wilful  transgression.” 

“  Elevating  is  a  weak  word  with  which  to  describe  the  intiuence  of  his  gentle 
serenity  upon  men ;  for  even  quite  above  themselves  were  they  lifted  by  his 
presence,  and  found  their  highest  moments  his  common  ones.” 

“  It  was  taken  for  granted  as  a  basis  of  companionship  with  him  that  one 
was  living  in  constant  obedience  to  the  demands  of  his  highest  nature  ” 

It  has  been  said,  that  Emerson  lived  on  too  ethereal  levels.  But  the  spirit 
which  pervades  his  writings,  imparting  to  them,  despite  their  detached  form, 
an  indissoluble  unity,  could  exist  oidy  as  the  outcome  of  a  life  like  his.  It  is 
this  inner  breath  which  stirs  us  to  new  endeavor,  which  makes  Emerson  what 
he  is.  .Any  lower  dwelling-place  than  the  stariw  heights  be  knew  could  never 
have  been  the  birthplace  of  such  winged  thoughts.  'I'his  plan  of  improving 
Emerson  by  bringing  him  down  fr(»m  bis  heights,  is  like  that  of  the  ingenious 
critic,  who  thought  Dickens  ami  (Jeorge  Eliot  would  be  vastly  better  reading 
it  the  moral  element  were  omitted.  Bight  and  wrong  are  coming  to  be  so 
confused  that  it  is  the  fashion  to  call  them  by  each  other’s  names ;  there  are 
those  w  ho  would  have  us  believe  that  a  little  comfortable  sinning  now  and  then 
is  a  positive  gain  to  the  character.  'I'his  is  dangerous  ground.  Let  us  remem¬ 
ber  the dillerence  between  black  and  white;  and  when  the  earth  is  blessed  by  a 
rare  pearl  by  whose  side  common  gems  lose  their  whiteness,  let  us  not  try  to 
make  ourselves  believe  that  a  few  ink-spots  would  improve  it. 

'I'liere  are  essayists  and  essayists.  'I'liere  is  Emerson,  with  his  message  of 
life  and  Strength;  there  are  the  lower  sort,  who  say  tlielr  little  say,  and  with 
their  wise  prattlings  of  things  small  and  great,  till  many  books, — cul  bono? 
If  these  are  eager  to  know  w  hy  all  their  volumes  weigh  light  against  one  gold¬ 
en  page  of  the  master,  let  them  be  sure  it  is  for  want  of  that  stern  virtue,  that 
ethereal  loftiness  they  would  fain  improve  upon. 

I’oor  mortals  do  not  need  the  counsels  of  those  who  are  no  farther  along  in 
the  w.ay  than  themselves.  We  all  know  good  is  better  than  evil,  tine  than 
coarse,  true  than  false.  If  in  our  weakness  we  continue  to  live  lives  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  our  convictions,  we  want  no  prophet  to  tell  us  it  is  better  so.  We 
reject  the  lie  with  loathing.  Only  in  so  far  as  we  fervently  hold  pure  ideals 
and  faithfully  live  them,  can  our  words  have  help  or  healing. 

We  close  Mr.  Woodbury’s  volume  with  a  sigh,  tinding  it  all  too  short,  and 
feeling  new  reverence  for  a  nature  which  inspired  words  like  these:  — 

“  It  is  liecause  these  memories  and  such  unpermitted  memories  as  these  are  so 
near  the  heart,  because  his  volitions  were  so  pure  and  his  demeanor  so  lowly, 
that  we  return  to  these  things;  and,  remembering  him  less  as  a  man  of  un- 
in.-itched  originality,  an  unfailing  fountain  of  delightful  ideas,  a  moral  geuius 
of  extraordinary  insight  and  mastery,  an  architect  of  new  horizons,  a  genera¬ 
tive  and  elemental  power  even,  than  as  an  inheritance  of  the  divine  presence, 
think  of  him  lastingly  and  lovingly  with  the  Scripture,  ‘  Some  shall  not  sleep, 
but  be  changed.’" 
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Edward  A.  Bowser,  LL.  I).,  professor  of  inatheinatics  in  ButgtM-s  (.’ollejje, 
has  added  to  his  growin;!  series  of  inatheiiiatieal  text-books  an  Acadkmic  Al- 
GKHHA,  desifjtied  for  use  in  ooininon  and  hiftli  selntols  atul  aeadeinies.  lake  all 
of  Dr.  Bowser's  books  nmeh  attention  is  f<iven  to  explanations  of  principles 
and  proi-esses,  but  so  abundant  are  the  examples  that  to  the  captious  there  is  little 
occasion  for  fault  tindin^.  Dr.  Bowser  has  wisely  eliminated  some  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  usually  considered  in  hijiher  alf^ebra,  and  which  are  but  useless  lumber, 
and  has  given  the  fullest  consideration  to  those  subjects  which  are  of  practical 
importance.  To  those  giving  the  Academic  a  thorough  examination  it  will  be 
found  to  be  a  very  satisfactory  treatise  and  valuable  for  its  explanations, 
arrangement,  and  new  and  numerous  exam[)les.  Published  by  1).  Heath  A 
Co. 


That  which  has  stood  the  test  of  the  class-room,  not  once  only,  but  scor»*s  of 
times,  needs  no  special  pleading  to  secure  for  it  favorable  consideration  from 
teachers.  The  lessons  in  .Sti:i>iks  in  En<;i.isii  CoMfosiTiox,  by  Harriet  L. 
Keeler,  have  the  merit  of  growth  in  the  class-room  and  are  not  les>ons  which  the 
professional  bookmaker  would  construct  and  like  to  see  taught  in  the  schools. 
Every  lesson  is  a  complete  whole  and  [)resents  to  the  teacher  all  that  is  neces¬ 
sary,  by  way  of  statement  of  facts,  suggestions,  and  copious  references,  in 
teaching  the  various  parts  in  English  Composition.  Miss  Keeler  has  builded 
as  she  knew  and  brings  to  teachers  a  book  rich  in  material  ami  abundant  in 
selections.  Without  reservation  we  must  allirm  that  it  is  one  of  the  best  woi  ks 
on  English  composition  oflercd  for  use  in  the  schools.  Published  by  .\llyn  & 
Bacon,  Boston. 

If  the  studj'  of  geotnetry  is  to  he  introduced  into  the  grammar  schools,  the 
little  work  entitled  Ei.ci.id  kok  BK<iixxKi:s,  by  Bev.  .1.  B.  Dock,  Fellow  and 
Bursar  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  will  be  found  to  meet  the  demands  now 
made  for  an  elementary  work  on  geometry.  'I'he  author  has  an  excellent  plan 
in  the  arrangement  of  his  book,  and  the  steps  are  so  gradually  taken  that  there 
can  be  no  bewilderment  to  the  pupil  as  he  advances.  It  is  one  of  the  best  ele¬ 
mentary  books  on  geometry  that  we  have  seen,  and  we  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  all  interested  in  the  enrichment  of  the  grammar  school  course. 
Published  by  Macmillan  &  (.'o. 

We  have  received  the  first  annual  report  of  Dr.  Win.  A.  Mowry,  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Schools,  in  Salem,  Mass.  It  is  a  model  in  its  matter  and  manner.  Every 
grade  of  school  work  is  treated  of  in  a  philosophic  yet  practical  manner  and 
recommendations  for  increased  facilities  for  securing  the  very  best  results  are 
made.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  needs  of  the  primary  school  and  the 
discussion  of  the  value  of  the  work  done  in  this  grade  of  the  schools  is  a  most 
valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  schoid  reports.  Dr.  .Mowry  writes 
like  one  to  the  manner  born,  and  his  report  is  to  be  highly  commended. 
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James  E.  Aiinstrong  and  James  E.  Norton,  principals  of  iiijjfli  schools  in  Chl- 
caj;o,  have  prepared  a  Eauohatoky  Manl'ai.  of  C'HKMlsxitv  which  is  to  be 
commended  for  its  practical  value,  wide  scope  of  experiments  and  conve¬ 
nience.  Many  of  the  experiments  are  new  and  will  he  found  to  fully  illustrate 
the  subject  which  they  are  desif^ned  to  explain.  Special  expeiiments  upon 
digestive  ferments  are  given  prepared  umhu' the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  Dan¬ 
ner,  of  the  Chicago  I'nion  Stock  Yards.  Alternate  pages  are  left  biank  upon 
which  the  piijdl  may  write  his  notes  in  the  laboratory  at  the  time  the  experi¬ 
ment  is  performed.  'I'he  manual  is  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind,  anti  will  secure 
prompt  recognition  from  all  teachers  of  chemistry.  Tublished  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Hook  Compiiny. 

.\mong  the  liteniry  lailies  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  Eli/ibeth  Dorter  Gould 
holds  an  honorable  place.  Our  readers  will  recall  in  past  years  her  able  arti¬ 
cles  on  Diiiiitd  \Veb>ter,  .lohn  Adams,  and  llobert  Collegi*,  as  well  as  several 
thoughtful  and  interesting  poems.  .Miss  Oouhl  has  now  gathered  her  poems 
into  a  daintv  little  vi»lum  *  with  the  ph'asing  title,  Stuay  Dkhiu.ks  from  the 
SiioitKS  (»F 'I’lioi  (ill r.  In  these  two  hundred  and  twenty  pages  are  nearly  a 
hundred  brief  poemsof  nature*,  of  love,  and  of  a  miscellaneous  character.  There 
are  also  tliirteen  sonnets  and  its  many  poems  of  a  lighter  tone  for  the  delectation 
of  little  nephews  and  nieces.  The  following  titles  will  give  an  id(>a  of  the  wide 
range  of  thought:  'I’o  Walt  Whitman,  A  'i'rue  Yacation,  On  Jellerson  Hill, 
Blossom  Time,  Among  the  Dines, 'I’liree  Kisses.  Absence,  Longing,  The  Ocean's 
Moan,  .Shadowed  Circles,  .She  Kn(*ws,  Heroes, Mkobert  Itrowning,  Limitiitions, 
To  Dhillips  Brooks,  (iethsemane,  'Chilla,  Wjirren's  .Song,  Dear  Little  Mac, 
A  Little  Bra/ilian.  There  is  a  gre:it  dctil  that  is  sweet,  jovous,  and  comforting 
in  this  little  volume.  The  iiuthor  gathers  many  hel()ful  messages  from  earth 
and  sea  iind  sky;  from  human  love  and  trust  and  hope.  Copies  of  this  book 
may  be  obtained  of  Miss  Gould,  at  Chelsea;  or,  of  De  Wolfe,  Fiske  &  Co., 
Boston. 

I..  Dr.ing  it  Co.,  of  Boston,  are  tite  leading  Fine  .Vrt  I’ublishers  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  They  enjoy  a  most  enviable  reputation  for  the  beauty,  skill,  and  finish  of 
their  Christmas  and  Easter  cards,  books  and  booklets.  I'hey  deserve  the  great 
popular  favor  they  steadily  receive  because  they  never  rest  on  well-earned 
laurels  but  are  constantly  devising  new*  things  to  cheer  and  charm  us.  There 
is  a  bewildering  variety  this  spring  of  crosses,  scripture  texts,  cards,  books, 
pictures,  booklets,  and  extpiisite  hand  w-ork  on  satin.  Many  of  the  designs  are 
rich  and  very  pleasing  to  the  eye,  and  tliere  is  a  great  deal  of  elaborate  orna¬ 
mentation.  This  tirm  are  educators  of  a  noble  type,  and  are  constantly  elevat¬ 
ing  the  art  standards  of  the  whole  nation.  Wherever  these  cards  and  booklets 
go  life  is  sw(*eter,  brighter,  nobler.  Honor  and  thanks  and  success  in  increasing 
measure  to  L.  Diiing  itc  ('o. 

Hannah  A.  Davidson’s  Befekence  Histoky  of  the  United  State.s,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Ginn  &,  ('ompany,  Boston,  is  designed  to  assist  pupils  in  using  a 
library.  The  author  gives  a  series  of  topics  on  important  events  in  American 
history  with  references  to  books  where  information  may  be  obtained.  The 
appendix  contains  some  valuable  matter,  as  the  .Vrticles  of  Confederation,  the 
Treaty  of  1783,  Lincoln’s  Inaugural  Address,  and  notes  on  the  resources  of 
the  colonies  during  the  Devolution.  The  book  will  be  very  useful  to  all  stu¬ 
dents  of  American  history. 
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Margaret  K.  Smith,  of  Oswego  Xormal  School,  has  translated  from  the  Ger¬ 
man  Johann  Friedrich  Herbart's  PsvcnoLOOV  and  it  is  the  latest  volume  issued 
in  the  now  famous  luternationai  Eduoati(Mial  Series  (I).  Appleton  &  (’o  )  The 
Herbartian  theories  have  stood  the  test  of  time  and  are  now  pretty  generaily 
accepted  by  pedagogical  psychologists.  In  this  book  the  attempt  is  made  to 
found  the  science  of  psychology  on  experience,  metapliysics,  and  mathematics, 
and  in  arrangement  the  book  is  admirably  suited  for  use  in  the  ciass-room  or  a 
text-book.  By  its  use  in  .Academies  and  Normal  Schools,  students  preparing 
themselves  to  become  teachers  will  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  princi¬ 
ple  of  psychology  and  their  application  to  the  work  of  teaching.  Dr.  Win. 
T.  Harris,  in  the  editor’s  preface,  gives  a  learned  and  valuable  commentary  on 
llerbart's  system. 

Nearly  all  number  work  done  in  the  primary  school  is  performed  on  the  slate, 
the  pupil  copying  the  problems  from  the  blackboard.  Books  on  numbers  are 
rarely  given  children  in  the  primary  gra<le,  and  it  follows  that  the  power  to 
make  quick  combinations  with  numbers  is  rarely  develo|)ed  in  children  during 
their  first  three  years  at  school.  Why  primary  schools  are  not  supplied  with 
number  books  is  one  of  the  unsolved  problems,  unless  we  admit  that  hitherto 
the  kind  of  books  for  this  work  has  not  been  such  as  finds  favor  with  either 
teacher  or  school  officer.  To  remedy  this  serious  defect  in  the  early  educa¬ 
tion  of  children,  Mr.  Charles  E.  White,  I’rincipai  of  Franklin  School,  .Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  has  prepared  a  work  entitled  NuMHKit  liKssoxs.  It  is  designed  for 
second  and  third  year  pupils  and  is  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  pupil  at  the 
begii.ning  of  the  second  year,  or  when  they  have  mastered  all  combinations  to 
10,  and  is  to  be  used  for  two  years.  Tiie  first  cliapfer  develops  numbers  from 
10  to  20;  the  second  from  20  to  40;  the  third  from  40  to  100;  and  the  fourth  deals 
w'ith  numbers  of  lOO’s  and  lOOO's.  The  book  contains  several  theses  and  prob¬ 
lems,  all  carefully  selected  and  arranged.  The  sets  of  problems  are  carefully 
graded  and  are  for  sight,  oral,  and  slate  work.  Every  primary  teacher  should 
examine  this  number  book.  I’ublished  bt'  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

The  science  of  education  is  becoming  better  understood  every  year,  and  its 
serious  study  is  made  by  more  teachers  than  ever  before.  It  is  now  not  enough 
for  a  teacher  to  have  passed  successfully  the  examinations  necessary  to  secure 
a  certificate  to  teach,  a  knowledge  of  the  history  and  science  of  education  is 
required  if  true  success  would  wait  on  the  teachers’  endeavors.  .Most  of  the 
eflorts  made  to  give  a  succinct  history  of  education  and  the  science  of  it  have 
been  hitherto  of  so  cumbersome  a  nature  and  form  as  to  defeat  the  purpose 
designed  by  their  inakm'S.  What  has  long  been  neeiled  is  a  brief,  suggestive 
and  concise  account  of  the  history  and  science  of  education,  written  in  a  style 
and  language  which  will  make  it  suitable  for  institutes,  normal  schools,  read¬ 
ing  circles,  and  general  use.  Just  such  a  work  has  been  prepared  bv  .Mr. 
William  J.  Shoup,  M.  .S.,  under  the  title  of  Histouy  an'ij  .Scikvck  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Shoup  understands  his  subject  well  and  deals  with  its  difierent 
phases  with  excellent  skill  and  Judgment.  The  first  part  of  his  book  deals 
with  the  science  of  education,  ami  short  chapters  treat  of  empiricism,  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  mental  and  moral  faculties,  the  objective  periotl  of  life,  the  kinder¬ 
garten  system,  the  difierent  stages  of  intellectual  development,  the  inductive 
and  deductive  methods  in  teaching,  etc.  In  these  chapters  the  teacher  will 
find  Just  the  information  respecting  his  work  and  its  principles  that  he  most 
desires  to  have,  and  there  is  nothing  told  that  does  not  relate  to  the  teacher, 
his  work  and  his  pupils.  The  second  part  of  the  book  treats  of  the  history  of 
education  from  the  antedeluvian  world  t<*  the  present  time.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  terse  yet  comprehensive  and  complete  histories  of  education  obtainable 
by  teachers.  The  w’ork  must  appeal  strongly  to  teachers  and  its  use  must,  we 
think,  become  extensive.  I’ublished  by  the  American  Book  Company. 


